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The purpose of the Sylacauga, Alabama, exemplary 
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was to demonstrate practices found effective for working with 
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REPORT SUMMARY 



A, Time Period Covered 

The Final Report of the exemplary project, "A Sheltered Work 
Experience Centered Vocational Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", 
at Sylacauga, Alabama covers the three year period from July 1, 1970 
to June 30, 1973. 

B, Goals and Objectives 

The central purpose of the Sylacauga Exemplary Program was to 
demonstrate practices found effective for working with socio-economically 
disadvantaged and other dropout-prone students. More specifically the 
program objectives were: 

1. To provide student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interests, aptitudes, 
skills, and personalities in relation to occupational 
preferences, 

2, To provide a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and to follow through with the vocational counseling 
services necessary to assist students in selecting and 
developing entry level skills for occupations commensurate 
with their abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 

C, Procedures Followed 

Upon initiation of the project, the first major activity was staff 
recruitment and training. An excellent in-service training program 

viii 



utilizing many consultants from the State of Alabama was conducted to 
properly orient the teacher-coordinators and work station supervisors 
for dealing with youth with special needs. . The project added a totaX 
of four teacher-coordinators to the Sylacauga City School System's 
regular teaching staff. Two of the teacher-coordinators were based at 
Sylacauga High School and the other two were located at East Highland 
Junior High School. 

The teacher-coordinators had approximately one month lead time 
prior to students entering the program. This* time period was used for 
identification and selection of dropout-prone students as well as 
development and modification of curriculum materials utilizing behavlori^l 
objectives. These teacher-coordinators were also responsible for 
locating sheltered work stations (at school) and part-time employment for 
students after school hours. Their duties entailed the supervision of 
these "special" students along with the supervision provided by the work 
station supervisors. The teacher-coordinators were also responsible for 
working with the sheltered work station supervisors, at school, to develop 
individualized learning experiences for students directly related to the 
skills, duties and responsibilities these students were involved in on 
the job. 

Five program-of-study areas were developed for students in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project by the teacher-coordinators under the 
direction of the project director. These five program-of-study areas 
and the number of students who participated in each over the three years 
of operation were: 
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Program of Study Area 



Participants 



1. Grounds Keeping and Landscaping 

2. Janitorial and Custodial Services 

3. Domestic Services 

4. Food Service 

5. Maintenance Service for Building & Equipment 



49 
64 
52 
46 
1 



The program of studies centered around work experience. Most 
pupils worked under the direction of 3.11 immediate supervisor provided by 
the school system at these work stations. As an example, the students 
concentrating on Food Service Activities v/orked under the supervision 
of the Lunch Room Director at their station; tha students concentrating 
on Janitorial and Custodial Services worked directly under the guidance 
of the Head Custodian at their assigned stations; while the students 
concentrating on Domestic Services worked directly under the supervision 
of the Director of the Day Care Center. The teacher-coordinator provided 
overall supervision of all work experiences in his unit. It was expected 
that students would remain in the instructional program until they developed 
employment skills at a level which would enable them to obtain and retain 
a job. 

Program-of-study activities were based upon the premise that the 
participants would benefit most from learning experiences in which basic 
or compensatory education was combined with and related to acquisition 
of vocational skills appropriate to the students abilities and interests. 
General and vocational guidance services and all other pupil programs and 
ser^/ices established for the total pupil population x^ere an integral 
paTt of the program. 

Students identified as meeting the proposal criteria were contacted 
and had the progran: explained to them. Each of these students were asked 
if they wished to participate in the program. If they expressed an interest, 
the teacher-coordinators visited the parents and explained the program 



to them. Upon parental approval the students were then enrolled in the 
project. The teacher-coordinators also visited the home of students to 
talk with parents to assist in retaining the students in the project. 

Students were administered aptitude tests, personality tests, and 
interest inventory tests by which to aid in assisting the students in 
making realistic occupational choices. Counselors assisted the students 
in appraising their current interests, aptitudes, abilities and personalities 
in relation to their occupational preference. 

It was recommended to each student upon program entry that during 
their first six weeks in the program, they explore at least three program- 
of-study areas before deciding an area to concentrate on. After exposure 
to the different exploratory experiences, the student made a tentative 
occupational area selection and was assigned to work directly under an 
on-campus sheltered work station supervisor. If at a later date the 
students desired to change occupational areas he was permitted to do so. 

Occupational information and group guidance were an integrated part 
in the daily activities of the participants. Guidance and counseling 
activities were mainly in the form of individual or small group sessions 
conducted by the teacher-coordinator and/or immediate work station 
supervisors throughout the project. Most of these sessions were directly 
related to assisting students in their self-appraisal in relation to an 
occupational objective for the future. 

Combined with the vocational instruction was a well-developed 
compensatory instruction program in basic communication skills, reading, 
and mathematics skills. As much of this instruction as possible was 
focused on the information deemed necessary to perfom satisfactorily 
in the chosen occupational areas. Under the direction of the project 
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director, the teacher-coordinators developed 38 teaching units for low 
achieving students. It is felt that this material utilizing individualized 
instruction coupled with vocational orientation, information, and work 
experience activities greatly contributed to the overall success of the 
project. 

It is noted that the project director and teacher-^coordinators , 
along with the counselors when their duties peinaitted, met ac least monthly 
to evaluate students, discuss problems, analyze situations, and propose 
solutions in carrying out the program and assisting in meeting the needs 
of the students. 

p. Results and Accomplishments 

The participants in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project exhibited a 
decreasing number of student absences for each year of operation over 
the previous year. Of 62 students who participated in the program more 
than one year, 34 of these students had fewer absences their last year 
than they did their first year. Of the total 89 students who 
participated in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project during its three years 
of operation, only 13 students left the program as legal age dropouts. 
These 13 (14.6%) students accoimted for 632 (^7.8%) days absent out of 
2276 days absent for participants that were reported for the three years 
of operation^ 

Over 50% of these students held part-time jobs during the school 
term with 34 of these students reportedly earning $40,788.57 during the 
three years of program operation. Many of these pjart-time jobs were 
also in the five program~of -study areas of the participants. Thirty- 
one of these 34 were still in the program at the end of 1972-73 school year. 
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The earnings from these part-time jobs apparently contributed greatly 
to an improvement of the student's self -concept image and how he viewed 
his school and community. The school administrators and project staff 
noted an improvement in many of these students' personal grooming habits 
and an increased amount of participation by these students in school 
events, sports, clubs, and other extra curricula activities. 

Based on the California Basic Skills Test and the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test, the academic achievement of the students exposed to the 
sheltered work-experience vocational curriculum exhibited a higher 
rate of learning achievement per year than the students had exhibited 
prior to program entry. Fifty-seven students had a mean gain of better 
than one grade level for the year tested on the total of the California 
Basic Skills Test. Forty-two students tested over a one to three year 
academic period exhibited a better than 60% rate of gain per year in 
reading ability as measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test compared 
to their average rate of gain in reading prior to program entry. 

Five program-of-study areas were developed for students in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project. Under the able guidance of the project 
director, teacher-coordinators developed 38 teaching units for low 
achieving students emphasizing as much as possible individualized learning 
experiences for students directly related to the skills, duties and 
responsibilities these students were involved in on the job. 

Many field trips were arranged for participants to provide additional 
exposure to various occupations and work settings. This permitted students 
to observe the reason for learning by association with work. 
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As a result of the project, the total school system Is more cognizant 
of what can be achieved by focusing an educational system on a common 
goal. The administrators and the Sylacauga School Board has deemed the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project so successful in helping meet the needs of 
low achieving students that it has been continued in almost its entirety 
for a fourth year of operation at the expense of the local school system. 

E. Evaluation 

A minimum of one "on-site" visit per quarter was made throughout 
the three years the project operated. These visits were of one to 
twQ days in length and enabled the evaluation team to: (1) observe 
project activities in the classrooms and schools; (2) receive oral 
and written reports and testimony from the project staff; (3) interview 
project staff, administrators, faculty, station-supervisors, and students; 
and (4) review materials produced by the project staff. 

In general, the evaluation team concluded that: 

1. The project demonstrated reasonable success in carrying 
out and achieving Objective 1 and Objective 2. 

2. Some weaknesses cited in the first and second year annual 
evaluation reports were not acted on. 

3. The compensatory and remedial components of the program 
were outstanding in contributing to the overall success 
of the program. 

4. Teacher-coordinators had difficulty in finding part-time off- 
campus work for all students in the program because of many 
behavioral characteristics of these "special" students. 

5. The program has proven to be so successful in meeting the needs 
of low achieving students that it has been continued for the 
fourth year almost in its entirety at the expense of the local 
school system. 
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Overall, the evaluation team was convinced that a work experience 
curriculum as envisioned and implemented in the Sylacauga Exemplary 
Project was an effective force in assisting students in making realistic 
occupational preferences. It is also felt that these successful project 
components implemented at Sylacauga will continue to be an effective 
force in improving the educational opportunities and successes for low 
achieving educationally and/or socio-economically disadvantaged youth. 

F. Conclusions and Recommendations 

The Sylacauga Exemplary Project demonstrated much success in 
providing instruction and dealing with problems of low achieving students. 
The project staff and the evaluators feel that the most successful 
component would be transferable to other school systems in the state and 
nation, if a receptive attitude existed. Decision-makers in Special 
Education should seriously consider orienting many of their programs 
toward the approach used in this project. 

While this program demonstrated that basic compensatory math and 
coimnunication skills centering around the students' part-time job or 
sheltered work experience station did motivate students to learn, further 
curriculum development should be undertaken in this area. 

Projects of this type require more of the abilities and time of 
professional counselors because of a concentration of students with 
"special" problems. Also, the test batteries, interest inventories, 
personality tests, and aptitude tests act as real interest-getters and 
motivators for self-appraisal, and as a point of departure for counselors 
to enter into discussion of the world of work and occupational preferences 
with students. The test batteries along with group counseling sessions 



appear to stimulate and motivate students to realistically appraise 
themselves in relation to the world of work. 

Adequate lead time is essential for planning and instructional 
material development before implementation of the program. Reading 
materials should be developed for each student's particular reading level 
and should be meaningfully related to their particular area of interest. 

Where possible, part-time jobs should be made available to all 
participants as these are considered in many cases to be status symbols 
and, in addition, provide money for students to attend school functions 
and buy items necessary for personal grooming. 

Sheltered work stations for participants should be located where 
possible away from the students "home" school. Older students whose 
work station were located in elementary schools were looked up to by 
younger students. 

Regardless of their educational level, reading and basic education 
courses should be taught in the same school, grade wise, or in a higher 
grade location. To do less invites alienation of the participates who 
tend to feel this to be degrading. 

Utilization of outside consultants can be a big asset in providing 
indepth in-service training to staff and non-professional work station 
supervisors. Non-professional work station supervisors cannot be expected 
initially to have any expertise in supervising students and teaching 
basic skills, but with adequate in-service training can become valuable 
members of the instructional team. 

Based on the significant findings of the third party evaluators and 
conclusions drawn by the project staff and school administrators, it was 
concluded that the project demonstrated much success in: . 
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providing student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interest, aptitudes, 
skills and personalities in relation to occupational . 
preference, (Objective 1) and 

providing a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and following through with vocational counseling 
services necessary to assist students in selecting and 
developing entry level skills for occupations commensurate 
with their abilities, interest, and aptitudes. (objective 2). 
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A SHELTERED WORK EXPERIENCE CENTEREI} 
VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM FOR LOW 
ACHIEVING STUDENTS 



I. THE CONTEXT 

The Locale 

Sylacauga, located slightly to the east of the geographical center 
of Alabama, In Talladega County, Is situated In the fertile Coosa Valley 
area of the State. It is 51 miles southeast of Birmingham, and 63 miles 
north of Montgomery, the capltol city. Known as "Tlie Marble City", 
Sylacauga is located on the only known commerical deposit of cream white 
marble in the entire world. 

Sylacauga had a population of 12,255 according to the 1970 census. 
This was a -4.9 percent decrease from the population of 12,857 reported 
in I960. There are 9.25 square miles within the city limits. The ra<;lal 
structure changed only ^lightly between the 1960 and 1970 census. Since 
1960, there has been a 5 percent Increase in the white population and a 
5 percent decrease in the non-white percentage of the total population. 
In the 1970 census, 77 percent of Sylacauga population was non-white. ^ 



Alabama Encyclopedia. Edited by Jessie M. 

Richardson, Vol. 1 Book of Facts, the American Southern Publishing Co., 
Nprthport, Alabama, 1965. 
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U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, General Social and 
Economic Characteristics , Alabama, 1970. 



The major industrial concerns In Sylacaiiga manufacture textiles, 
metals and products connected with the marble business. Sylacauga ^nd the 
surrounding counties ar^ npted as a rich agrlcMltural region. Grains, 
cotton, livestock and poultry are raided in the area. Tree farming has 
also become an important program in Talladega County. 

The total number of people 16 years and older, employed in Sylacauga 
in ^970 was 4,545 wlt;h X,837 of these being female. The breakdown pf 
occupatlon3 in Sylacauga was as follows; 



Professional, technipaj and kindred 485 

Managers and administrators, except farm 496 

Salea workers 266 

Clerical and kindred 581 

Craftsmen, foreman & kindred 623 

Operatives, except transport 916 

Transport equipment operatives 168 

Laborers^ except farm 244 

Farmers and farm managers 10 

Farm laborers and foremen 4 
Service workers, except private household 579 

Private household workers 173 



In Talladega County, the unemployment rate as of March, 1971 was 
4.8 per J.00 civilian work force participants. This rate represented a 
total of 1,210 unemployed persons. This unemployment rate in Talladega 
County was somewhat below the average of 5.0 for Alabama as a whole. 

Two hundred fifty-eight of the 3,229 families in Sylacauga were 
receiving public welfare payments. The mean income of pi|bllc assistance 
families for 1970 was $777. The mean income of all families In Sylacauga 
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according to the 1970 census waij $7,311 with a per capita income of 
peirsons being $2,460. According to 1970 census report, 20% of 
fiylacauga's families had income^ below the poverty level. The mean 
family income for this 20% was $2,024. 

The School System 

The Sylacauga Sheltered Work Experience Program served 2 $chools in 
the Sylacauga City School System, East Highland Junior High School, and 
Sylacauga High School. These were the only secondary schools operate^ 
by the Sylacauga Board of Education. Sylacauga High School encompad«ed 
grades 9^12 while East Highland Junior High School served grades 7-8, 
In addition to these schools, the Sylacauga Board of Education operated 
4 elementary schools. Within Talladega County, the county school system 
operated 7 secondary and 11 elementary schools.- In addition, a 
secondary area vocational school is located in Talladega County to sep^e 
the deaf and blind. 

During the 1971-72 school year, there were 2,052 white and ?40 non-^ 
whiter students enrolled in grades 1-12 in the Sylacauga City School 
System. Sylacauga reported 31 dropouts for the school year 1971-7?. The 
median school years completed for all mal^s 25 years old and ovet in 
Sylacauga was 11.4. Forty-si3^ and five tenths percent of the male^ 25 
years old and over were high school gradupites according to the 1970 
census* 

For females in Sylacauga, the median school years corapleited fot those 
25 y^ars old and over was 10.9. The number of females in Sylacauga 25 
years old and over who graduated from high school was 41.8 percent 
according to 1970 census. 
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In 1970, there were 883 high school graduates in all of Talladega 
Cpunty with 400 of these entering college as freshmen. The estimated 
ivmnber of disadvantaged children aged 6-17 throughput the pounty in 
i972 was 4,799. 

Needs Assessment 

It Is a responsibility of society, usually acting through the public 
schools, to provide all youth with an educational environment and learning 
experiences which will assist them In the maximum development, of their 
potential as positively functioning members of the society of which they 
are a part. One of the most vexing problems in public high schools is 
providing for the educational needs of low achieving. and/or socially 
and economically disadvantaged youths. 

Because of enactment and inforcement of compulsory school attendance 
laws, youth may no longer quit school merely because they are not interested 
or not successful in academic pursuits. With the many technological 
advances in the world of work and the changing nature of society, school^ 
age youths are now expected to be in school and the schools are expected 
to provide for them. 

As late as 1969, 254 students between 13 and 16 years of age in the 
Sylacauga City Schools were identified as being educationally disadvantaged, 
socio-economically disadvantaged or both. In the absence of school 
programs which have holding power for them, these students are prone to 
leave school. 

There seemed to be an apparent need in the Sylacauga City Schools for 
a program designed to retain these students in the instructional program 
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at least until they have acquired salable employment skills, SuCb a 
program should also provide an educational environment conducive to 
student's acquisition of essential personal, academic a^d social skills^ 

Vocational education, in the opinion of the Sylacauga City Board 
of Education, was the appropriate vehicle through which to meet the needs 
of these disadvantaged students. The program basis was that these 
students could benefit from basic or compensatory education combined 
with the acquisition of vocational skills appropriate to their abilities 
and interests. 

Historical Background 

The Sylacauga Project entitled, "A Sheltered Work Experience Centered 
Vocational Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", was funded through 
the U.S. Office of Education under the provisions of Part D of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. The program began March 1, 197p| 
and ended February 28, 1973 covering a time span of 36 months. The 
proposal had not been previously submitted to any other agency or 
organization, including the U.S. Office of Education. 

The primary objective of the program was to retain dropout-prone 
students in the instructional program until they develop salable 
employment skills and acquire basic skills and understandings essential 
to civic and social responsibility. In order to accomplish this obj^Ctlv^^ 
the courses of study were based on functional learning experience^ with 
immediate potential for application to daily living needs of students. 
Actual work experience activity was conducted on or near the school siteflf. 



The Sylacauga City Curriculum Council, representing all phases of 
the educational program, strongly recommended such a program. The program 
also had the full endorsement of the Sylacauga Vocational Education 
Advisory Committee who served in an advisory capacity for the project. 
The program was administered under the Sylacauga City Board of Education 
with the Superintendent of Education acting as the Chief Executive Officer. 
The project director was directly responsible to the superintendent. 
Consultants from Alabama State Department of Education, Auburn University, 
the State Employment Service and Vocational Rehabilitation were recruited 
to assist with the project. 

There were no major problems in acceptance of this program by the 
community or parents. All of the students, when surveyed, expressed 
positive attitudes toward the program. Many of the students have been able 
to obtain part-time employment as a direct result of the program. 
Cpmmunity resource people have made an outstanding contribution to the 
occupational information phase of the program. 
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II. THE PROBLEM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 



It is a responsibility of society, usually acting through the public 
schools to provide all youth with an educational environment and learning 
experiences which will assist them in the maximum development of their 
potential as positively functioning members of the society of which they 
are a part. 

The project was an effort toward the solution of a problem which 
is becoming one of the most vexing in the public high schools — providing 
for the educational needs of low achieving and/or socially and economically 
disadvantaged youth. The problem was not new nor was it peculiar to the 
public high schools. 

As recently as thirty or forty years ago, the world of work was an 
acceptable alternative to high school attendance in moving from adolescence 
to adult status (1961; 12). A youth could leave school as soon as his 
parents and the law would allow and enter a labor market where a sound body 
and willingness to work were acceptable currency. 

Because of enactment and enforcement of compulsory school attendance 
laws, youth may no longer quit school merely because they are not interested 
or not successful in academic pursuits. 

Kolstoe and Frey (1965; 17) noted that "unions, fair trade employment 
practices, and state and federal laws make it difficult for a sixteen year-' 
old to obtain emplojmient". Technological advances, labor-saving devices 
and a decrease in the farm labor force have eliminated many jobs which were 
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previously available to unskilled youth and those with less than a high 
school education (1961; 12). With these changes in the nature of society 
and the work force, school-age youth are now expected to be in school 
and the schools are expected to provide for them (1962; 4). 

In 1968-69, during the formulation of "A Five Year Plan for Vocational 
Education in the Sylacauga City School", 254 students between thirteen and 
sixteen years of age were identified as being educationally disadvantaged, 
soqio-economically disadvantaged, or both. In the absence of school 
programs which have holding power for them, these students are prone to 
leave school as soon as compulsory attendance laws permit, often prior 
to or during the first year of high school. 

There was an apparent need in the Sylacauga City Schools for a program 
designed to retain these students in the instructional program at least 
until they had acquired salable employment skills. Such a program should 
also provide an educational environment conducive to students' acquisition 
of essential personal, academic, and social skills. The most relevant 
education for these youth is that which they perceive as helping them 
become responsible, self-supporting adults. 

Appropriately designed programs for educationally and socio-economically 
disadvantaged students apparently can have a positive effect upon school 
attendance and retention (1966; 15), and can make the transition from school 
to employment more satisfying (1967; 8). 

Those programs must be designed with recognition that disadvantaged 
youth have, in addition to the normal problems of moving from adolescence 
to adulthood, problems which are probably factors of their variation from 
'^normal" students with respect to measured intelligence, and family, cultural, 
and environmental backgrounds. Although the term disadvantaged makes 
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reference to a group of populations which differ from each other in a 
number of ways, they have certain characteristics in common. Among these 
are low social status, low economic status, a lack of participation in 
community affairs, infrequent or no employment, and low educational 
achievement. Students from homes in this category come to the school 
with a definite disadvantage since their culture has failed to provide 
them with the experiences that are common to the kinds of students that 
the schools are accustomed to teaching* 

Gallington (1965; 9) noted that potential dropouts, when compared 
to potential graduates, are absent about twice as many days per academic 
year, have lower grade point averages, and participate in fewer extra- 
curricular activities. 

This program consisted of application and demonstration in Sylacauga 
City Schools of practices which had been found effective elsewhere in 
overcoming the educational problems presented by socio-economically 
disadvantaged and other dropout-prone students, 

A primary goal of this program was to identify such students and 
enroll them in appropriate educational activities before their tendency 
to drop out becomes irreversible. Disadvantaged students, because of 
their lack of success in traditional academically-oriented programs, 
lack faith in the schools as a means of solving their problems. Providing 
these special students with the means to raise their socio-economic standlf^j^ 
will do much to eliminate this alienation toward education. These students 
have often experienced failure in school and are likely to continue to fall 
unless a situation is arranged in which meaningful activities are provided 
which appear to the students to offer a strong chance of success. It was 
the position of the Sylacauga City Board of Education that vocational 
education would be an appropriate vehicle for this type educational program. 



Program activities were based upon the premise that these students 
could benefit most from learning experiences in which basic or compensatory 
education is combined with and related to acquisition of vocational skills 
appropriate to their abilities and interests. Individualized courses of 
study and practical, functional learning experiences with immediate 
potential for application to daily living needs were stressed. These 
pupils, many of whom are over-age for their grade placement, were not 
presently being helped by the regular vocational program since many of 
them had not reached the senior high school level where most of the 
vocational programs are located. It was thought that a work experience 
centered program could be instrumental in making those students economically 
productive citizens and at the same time provide them with the basic skills 
and understanding needed for civic and social responsibility. The 
Sylacauga City Curriculum Council, representing all phases of the 
educational program, had strongly recommended such a program and assigned 
to it the highest priority. In addition, this program had the full endorse-r 
ment of the Sylacauga Vocational Education Advisory Committee. 

Matthews and Roam stated that in their Curriculum Demonstration Program 
for Potential Dropouts, classroom experiences were drawn from daily 
Jiving needs of the students: 

It was the purpose to cultivate favorable attitudes 
toward school and all forms of living. Teachers 'kept 
in mind that this group of students needed changes in 
their basic attitudes. The classroom activities were 
planned and carried out in such a way as to develop 
social skills and competencies. (1966; 18). 
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Comprehensive programs for those youth often included some form of 
cooperative work experience, preceded by sheltered, in-school activities 
to prepare the students for participation in a competitive work situatiofti 
Acquisition of desirable attitudes and general knowledge about the world 
of work was often viewed as being at least as important as acquisition of 
specific, job competencies. 

Studies by Matthews and Roam (1966; 18) and Galazan and Lenard (1964 i 
7) lend support to Karnes' (1966; 15) assertion that experimental treatment 
programs for dropout and delinquency-prone students do not significantly 
improve vertical attainment in academic achievement and that emphasis might 
properly be shifted from vertical attainment in tool subjects to helping 
students learn to apply their knowledge and ability to vocationally-oriehtjftii 
situations. 

The research literature pertaining to school programs for low-achieving 
students was replete with references to the need for individualized courses 
of study and the need for practical, functional learning experiences with 
iiranediate potential for application to the daily living needs of students ^ 
There seems to be agreement on inclusion of some sort of work experience 
program as an integral part of the course of study. 

Karnes (1966; 15) stated that "The progressive work experience 
program should be the focal point of the curriculum with academic work 
stressing those learnings which promote the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills needed to insure vocational success". 

Matthews and Roam reported that because community work experience foir 
students under sixteen years of age were limited by labor laws, and 
because other students were not ready for emplo3mient in the community, 
a sheltered work station was set up to prepare them for emplo3rment. 
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Sheltered work experience not only taught students desirable attitudes 
and general knowledge but, in some cases, provided them with salable 
skills. 

Vocational counseling services were provided continuously. It was 
thought that continuing presentation of concrete occupational information 
Xi70uld be vital to the success of this project. 

In addition to those students who entered full-time employment after 
completing their training, it was anticipated that several students would 
cinroll in other vocational programs offered by the school system. The 
teachers and coordinators of these programs assisted in project planning 
and were directly involved in recruiting and placing students in this 
program. 
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III. OBJECTIVES 



The central purpose of this program was to demonstrate practices 
found effective for working with socio-economically disadvantaged and 
other dropout-prone students. More specifically the program objectives 
were : 



1. To provide student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interests, aptitudes, 
skills, and personalities in relation to occupational 
preferences . 

2. To provide a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and to follow through with the vocational 
counseling services necessary to assist students in selecting 
and developing entry level skills for occupations commensurate 
with their abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 
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IV. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Scope of Program 

The Sylacauga Exemplary Project has been in operation for the past 
three years. During 1970-71, 56 students were enrolled in the program, 
and in 1971-72, 69 students participated. During the last year of the 
project, 46 students benefited from the program. Over the three year 
period, 89 different students were enrolled. A total of 20 students who 
were in the program at its inception stayed for all three years; 42 
students spent two years in the program and 29 were enrolled for one year 
only during the three years. 

The students were enrolled from grades 7-12 and ranged in age from 
13 to 16 upon program entry. Each student was educationally and/or socio- 
economically disadvantaged and was identified as a dropout -prone student 
prior to enrollment in the program. On the WAIS and/or WISC test all 
students scored between 49 and 83 I.Q. range with the exception of one 
student who scored 90. 

Objectives 

The central purpose of this program was to demonstrate practices 
found effective for working with socio-economically disadvantaged and othe? 
dropout-prone students. More specifically the program objectives were: 
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1, To provide student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interests, aptitudes, 
skills, and personalities in relation to occupational preferences, 

2. To provide a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and to follow through with the vocational counseling 
services necessary to assist students in selecting and developing 
entry level skills for occupations commensurate with their 
abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 

Personnel 

The project, "A Sheltered Work Experience Centered Vocational 
Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", at Sylacauga added a total of 
four teacher-coordinators to the Sylacauga City School System's regular 
teaching staff. Two of the teacher-coordinators were based at Sylacauga 
Hl^h School and the other two were located at East Highland Junior High 
School. 

The project had three different directors during its duration. The 
first two project directors left the school system after receiving 
promotions to higher positions. The present project director spent 
eighteen months in the position. She is to be commended for her out- 
standing leadership and commitment to the program. She added much 
continuity to the project and was primarily responsible for the development 
of the curriculum materials directly related to the program. 

Other personnel, including work station supervisors, consultants, 
and a part-time secretary, also spent time working with the project. 

The Project-Director was paid solely from local fimds and was a member 
of the administrative staff of the school system. Twenty percent of the 
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project director's time was spent administering the exemplary project. 
The duties of the project director included coordination of program 
activities, development of in-service programs, administrative duties, 
supervision of curriculum material development, liason officer to the 
Advisory Committee, resource material location, and general supervision 
of the project. 

The project director had been a school teacher and an administrator 
in the school system for many years, as well as having been an elected 
school board member. Her contacts in the community proved to be a most 
valuable asset to the project. The project director's compassion and undcr^ 
standing of the "special" students in the project greatly attributed to 
the success demonstrated by the program. 

The Teacher-Coordinators (4) had the responsibility of providing 
the total instructional program for the participating students. These 
project personnel provided all compensatory instruction in all subject 
areas related to the project x^ith one exception. A reading specialist 
was provided to assist some students at the beginning of the program. 

These teacher-coordinators were also responsible for locating 
sheltered work stations (at school) and part-time employment for students 
after school hours. Their duties entailed the supervision of these "speciaj." 
students along with the supervision provided by the work station 
supervisors. The teacher-coordinators- wete also responsible for working 
with the sheltered work station supervisors at school, to develop 
individualized learning experiences for students directly related to the 
skills, duties and responsibilities these students were involved in on 
the job. 

The qualifications of the teacher-coordinators were varied. 
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Teacher A had a B,S. in Home Economics with a minor in 
science. During her fourteen years of various teaching experience, 
of which many were in vocational education, she had obtained a 
Masters Degree in Nutrition, Foods, and Institutional Management. 

Teacher B had a B.S, in Elementary Education, During her 
twelve years of teaching experience, she had also become certified 
to teach in junior high school. 

Teacher C had a provisional certificate and was a pastor 
of a local church. He had an AB degree in education and psychology 
and a minor in history. He also had a TLB degree in Religion with 
a minor in Social Studies. He had done considerable youth work in 
connection witii his church activities, which was a valuable asset 
with these "special" youth. 

Teacher D had a B.S. degree in Physical Education and a minor 
in science. During her seven years of varied teaching experiences, 
she had also bacome certified in English and health. She attended 
the in-service program for local bus drivers and had become qualified 
to drive a school bus for this system. This was very valuable for the 
program since she was able to drive students to their scheduled work 
stations throughout the school system. 

Two teacher-coordinators were replaced during the three years of 
oroject operation. All teacher-coordinators possessed a very genuine 
concern and understanding for these "special" youth which was the primary 
•'actor contributing to the success of the project. 

The Sheltered Work Station Supervisors (10) were utilized in connection 
with the program. They consisted of the following local school personnel: 
4 head dieticians; 4 head custodians; 1 supervisor of a day care center; 
I supervisor of a re.creation center. 




These work station supervisors were provided some in-service work 
to assist them in dealing with these "special" students before the program 
began operation. They^ along with the teacher-coordinators, were 
^responsible for the skills training of these students. They were also 
responsible for the supervision of these students in their work setting. 
Upon periodically evaluating the students on the checklist (Appendix IC), 
they met with the teacher-coordinators to provide input into the 
instructional program. 

These sheltered work station supervisors were provided no 
additional compensation for assisting these students. However, most 
were extremely pleased to have the opportunity to help these students 
with "special" problems. 

The Consultants utilized in the project were from (1) the Alabama 
State Department of Education, (2) the Department of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Auburn University, (3) the State Employment Service, (4) the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department, (5) the Division of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and (6) the Occupational 
Research and Development Unit at Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 

The Third Party Evaluators consisted of the staff members from the 
Occupational Research and Development Unit, Department of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 

Organizational Details 

The project, "A Sheltered Work Experience Centered Vocational 
Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", at Sylacauga was funded for three 
years. This present report is a final evaluation of those three years 
from July 1, 1970 through June 30, 1973. 
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The project adhered to the proposal guidelines in most all cases 
extremely well. Origiially, three schools were to be utilized in the 
project. However, two schools, East Highland Junior High School and 
Sylacauga High School were selected to participate based on the follovrLng 
criteria: (a) number of educational and socio-economically disadvantaged 
and other dropout-prone students; (b) availability of facilities; and 
(c) attitude of administrators and faculty toward this type of program. 

Physical Arrangements 

The school system purchased two portable classroom units to 
accommodate the two programs at East Highland Junior High School. Two 
classrooms were provided at Sylacauga High School during the first two 
years. - 

One divided classroom was provided for two programs at Sylacauga 
High School during the last year of operation. This crowded condition 
caused some problems; however, the administration made every effort to 
provide adequate space • The whole school system was extremely crowded 
and it was apparent that this situation could not be helped. (At 
present a new high school facility is under construction). 

It is noted that during the third year of operation one program was 
at East Highland Junior High School and three programs existed at Sylacauga 
High School. 

No major physical changes were made in any of the schools in the 
system to accommodate any component of the project. 

Review and Planning 

At the beginning of the project a two day orientation and planning 
session was held with teacher-coordinators under the direction of the 



project director. Only the project staff, project director, work station 
supervisors, and the vocational counselor were involved. Periodic 
planning sessions were held after school hours throughout the duration 
of the project. 

One day each month was also devoted to periodic review and planning 
by the project director, the vocational counselor, and project staff. 

Once each quarter the project staff, the project director, and the 
superintendent met with the third party evaluators for project planning 
and evaluation review. 

As a result of these reviewing and planning sessions the following 
changes were made: ^ 

1. More curriculum and instructional materials were focused around 
a vocational education theme. 

Example: Many more math problems were focused around the 
students' sheltered work station. 

2. More attention was given to providing additional hands-on 
experiences. 

3. Instructional materials were developed utilizing behavioral 
objectives for the first time. 

4. More career education materials were sought and obtained for 
these special students on a reading level they could comprehend. 

5. Key plans and procedures were developed for reorienting the 
sheltered work station supervisors to deal with the many specia?. 
problems associated with these socio-economically disadvantaged 
youth. 

6. More sheltered work stations were identified for use in the school 
system. 

7. More attention was given by the vocational counselor to assist the 
students in appraising their interest, aptitude, and personalities 
in relation to the world of work. 

As a part of the planning and review the evaluation instrument, 

"Evaluation Instrument for Exemplary Programs in Vocational Education" 

(page 51) was developed by the Occupational Research and Development 
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Unit at Auburn University. This instrument was used in two previous 
annual progress reports for 1970-71 and 1971-72 to note significant 
findings relative to the total program. 

In-Service Training 

At the beginning of the project a two day orientation workshop was 
conducted under the supervision of the project director. All project 
staff and the vocational counselor participated. 

Upon completion of the orientation workshop, a follow-up in-service 
program was conducted for the purpose of organizing and developing 
curriculum materials. Much emphasis at this time was devoted to 
attempting to relate much of the curriculum materials to the particular 
sheltered work stations. Part of the time in this workshop was also 
devoted to the professional training of project personnel. 

Periodic in-service sessions were held throughout the three years of 
operation. Most of the attention in these sessions was devoted to 
curriculum and instructional material development. 

During August of 1972, a three day workshop was held to assist 
teacher-coordinators in becoming more vocationally oriented. This workshop 
was centered around behavioral objectives for vocational education, attitude 
development, self-concept development, and task analysis. The local home 
economic instructor, Mrs. Virginia Taylor, who had a great deal of 
coii5)etency in the area of behavioral objectives contributed greatly to 
the success of this workshop. Mrs. Taylor periodically provided assistance 
to the teacher-coordinators in the development of many of their instructional 
materials. 

Mr. James R. Thomas, Curriculum Specialist for Trade and Industrial 
Education in the State Department of Education, assisted greatly in the 
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task analysis phase of the workshop. He also conducted two follow-up 
one day workshops to show the teacher-coordinators how to utilize the 
task analysis of a job in the development of instructional materials. 

Dr. Edwin Kurth, Professor in the Department of Vocational Education 
at Auburn University provided an excellent orientation for the self -concept 
and attitude development phase of the in-service program. Many of his 
ideas were incorporated into the total program. 

The workshop was organized and directed by Dr. James Bob Drake, 
Director of the Occupational Research and Development Unit at Auburn 
University. 

One of the teacher-coordinators attended, on her own time, 

a bus driver training class conducted by the school system to qualify as a 
school bus driver. She completed the requirements, and has since driven 
the bus which provides transportation for students to and from their 
shelte ed work stations. This allowed for many additional sheltered work 
stations to be utilized in the project which proved to be a valuable 
asset. 

In August of 1972, the project staff also participated in a one day 
career education workshop conducted by a consultant from the Cobb. County, 
Georgia School System and a consultant from the Phenix City, Alabama School 
System. 

Activities and Services 

The central purpose of the project, "A Sheltered Work Experience 
Centered Vocational Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", was to 
demonstrate practices found effective for working with socio-economically 
disadvantaged and other dropout-prone youth. Program activities and 
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services were based upon the premise that students could benefit most 
from learning experiences in which basic or compensatory education is 
combined with and related to acquisition of vocational skills appropriate 
to their abilities, interest, and personalities. 

The specific objectives for the Sylacauga Exemplary Project were 
given earlier in this report (See page 13). *rhey should be kept in mind 

while reading the descriptions of activities, methods, and services 

which follow. 

Upon funding of the project, the first major activity was staff 
recruitment and training. (See page 15). An excellent training program 
was conducted to properly orient the teacher-coordinators for dealing with 
these special youth. 

The next major activity was the identification of dropout-prone 
youth to participate in the program. Students from ages 13 through 16, 
who recorded the highest score on Gallington's Objective Instrument 
(Appendix Q ) , were asked if they wished to participate in the program. 
If they expressed an interest the teacher-^coordinators visited the parents 
and explained the program to them. Upon parental approval the students 
were then enrolled in the project. The teacher-coordinators also visited 
the home of students to talk with parents to assist in retaining the 
students in the project. 

Teacher-coordinators were provided approximately one month planning 
time before students enrolled in the program for curriculum and instructional 
material development. 

During the first 24 weeks of program operation, the students did 
exploratory work in five major occupational areas to give them an 
opportunity to develop an interest or see if they had the aptitude to perform 
somewhat successfully. The five exploratory areas were; (1) Grounds 



Keeping and Landscaping; (2) Janitorial and Custodial Services; (3) 
Domestic Services; (4) Food Service Activities; and (5) Maintenance 
Service for Buildings and Equipment. The exploratory experience related 
to, these occupational areas consisted of two major components. Component 
one consisted of the academic or classroom instruction related to the 
occupational areas, while component two consisted of actual job 
exposure in an on-campus sheltered work station. The students in the 
sheltered work station were under the direct supervision of the work 
station supervisor and the teacher-coordinators. 

Once students had been exposed to the different exploratory 
experiences, they made a tentative occupational area selection and were 
assigned to work directly under an on-campus work station supervisor. 
However, if at a later date they desired to change occupational areas they 
were permitted to do so. 

On-campus sheltered work-experience station supervisors were provided 
by the school system to direct the supervised work experiences of these 
special youth. The sheltered work station supervisors by major occupational 
areas were as follows: (1) the Director of Lunchroom Programs for the 
Food Services activities; (2) the Head Custodian for the Janitorial and 
Custodial Services and Maintenance Services for Buildings and Equipment; 
(3) the Director of the Day Care Center for Domestic Services and (3) 
the Head Grounds Keeper for the area of Grounds Keeping and Landscaping. 

Combined with the vocational instruction was a well-developed 
compensatory instruction program in basic communication skills and 
mathematics skills. As much of this instruction as possible was focused 
on the information deemed necessary to perform satisfactorily in the chosen 
occupational areas. Other academic instruction of a basic nature was 
offered in other academic areas as science, history, etc. 
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Many students also participated in a remedial reading program under 
the direction of the reading specialist of the school system. 

Numerous vocational guidance and counseling services were provided 
students. These services included: (1) individual counseling; (2) 
group counseling; (3) an occupational information program; (4) part-time 
job placement services; (5) test batteries (GATE aptitude test, Kuder 
interest test, and 16 PF Short Form personality test); (6) group 
discussion of test battery results centering around the world of work, 
and (7) behavioral counseling. 

An attempt was made to individualize courses of study to include 
practical functional, learning experiences with immediate potential for 
application to daily living needs. 

Excellent progress was made in the creation, adaption and/or 
modification of vocational curriculum materials and general education 
curriculum materials for use with educationally and/or socio-economically 
disadvantaged youth. 

Increased extra-curricula participation of these special youth was 
encouraged through the forming of a project newspaper and a vocational 
youth club for project participants. 

Another major activity that seemed to add success to the project was 
the visits of the teacher-coordinators to the sheltered work stations 
and to the part-time jobs (jobs in the community) held by the students. 
The part-time jobs assisted greatly in the self-concept development of 
these special students in that the money they earned was chiefly spent 
on clothes that appeared to increase their self-image. 

The on-campus sheltered work stations turned out to be prestigious 
positions for these students and proved to be strong motivational factors 
for behavior control. 

44 
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These project classes also undertook several community civic projects 
which provided them an excellent opportunity to become involved in 
meaningful community activities. 

The teacher-coordinators constantly sought part-time jobs , for these 
students in the community. Much effort throughout the three years was 
expended in this endeavor. 

The key service provided these special students was the realization 
that someone really had an interest in them and cared what happened to 
them. Each teacher-coordinator had this genuine concern which really was 
the key to the total success of the project, 

A Typical Day 

Each student's program-of-study: was" tentatively ' organized around his 
work in his on-campus sheltered work-experience station. Each teacher- 
coordinator provided a core program of academic learning experiences 
each day along with the related vocational ins timet ion. It is felt that 
the basic education based on concrete problems faced each day by the 
students made a vital contribution to the success of the total program. 

During each school day, all students worked under the direction 
of an immediate sheltered work-experience station supervisor for two and 
one-half hours. Work experiences were provided in the following five 



areas : 



1. Grounds Keeping and Landscaping 

2. Janitorial and Custodial Services 

3. Domestic Services 

4. Food Service Activities 

5. Maintenance Services for Building and Equipment 

Students in the exemplary project were kept real active and were 
constantly involved in activities. The following indicates a typical 
daily schedule: 
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Work Experience 2h hours 

Basic Academic Program 1 hour 

Reading Instruction 1 Yiqut 

Health and Physical Education i hour 

Occupational Information i hour 

Lunch, Assemblies, Group Guidance, Recess 3/4 hour 

The students at East Highland under the direction of the school 
system reading specialist also participated in a Developmental Reading 
Program. 



Instructional Equipment and Materials 

Vocational curriculum materials and general education curriculum 
materials were adapted and/or modified for use in the project. A complete 
bibliography of materials used is included in Appendix M. 

A total of 38 teaching units, covering three major areas were 
developed by the four teacher-coordinators. A list of the teaching 
units developed for low achieving students is included in Appendix M. 
The five major areas covered and the number of teaching units included 
in each are: (1) Self-concept and Attitude Development (1' teaching 
units); (2) Communication Skills (11 teaching units); and (3) Work 
Areas (20 teaching units in four work areas). A series of supervision 
check lists were also developed by the teacher-coordinators. (See 
Appendix K) . 

The instructional materials used in the project included materials 
for a low reading age and were well illustrated with pictures and drawings. 
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Parent-Community Involvement 



The Parents 

The parents were not directly involved in the implementation of the 
project. However, several meetings were held with parents to explain the 
exemplary project and its components. The teacher-coordinators visited 
the homes of students to discuss the program and student progress. One 
day each year was set aside for parents to visit and see work that the 
students were doing. Parents were also used as resource persons for 
providing occupational information and career information. 

The Community 

Three special meetings were called involving parents, community 
leaders, and members of the local Vocational Advisory Council to discuss 
the program and point out its major strengths and weaknesses. 

Numerous persons from the business and industry community were 
utilized as resource persons. 

The community provided part-time jobs for many of these students 
fully understanding that they were "special" students, manyof which had . 
problems. 

The community also acted readily to provide sources for field trips. 
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Budget 

The Sylacauga Exemplary Project operated on a total budget of 
$144,514.13 over the three year period. A federal grant of $133,114.13 was 
coupled with $11,400 in local funds. The federal funds were provided under 
the Provisions of Part D of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

The first year of operation required $47,023.21 in federal funds, 
while the second year funding was for $44,796.97. The third year required 
$41,293.95 in federal funds. There were no indirect costs budgeted in the 
project. Appendix R provides a broad category breakdown of the project. 

The total cost per pupil for the first year of operation was $909.34; 
for the second year $701.41; and for the third year $982.48. These figures 
were arrived at by dividing the total amount of fimds budgeted for each 
year by the total number of students served each year. 

The normal per pupil cost in the Sylacauga Public Schools was $516.22 
for state and local funds the 1972-73 school year. Additional detailed 
budget information is available from the office of the Superintendent 
of Education, Sylacauga Public Schools, Sylacauga, Alabama 35150. 
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V. RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The administration of the Sylacauga School District and the 
Sylacauga School Board recognized that it was the responsibility of 
society to provide all youth with an educational environment and learning 
experiences that would assist them in the maximum development of their 
potential and as positively functioning members of the society of which 
they are a part. 

In 1968-69, 254 students of the Sylacauga City School District 
between the ages of 13 and 16 years of age, were identified as being 
educationally disadvantaged, socio-economically disadvantaged, or both. 
In absence of school programs which have holding power for them, these 
students are prone to leave school as soon as compulsory attendance laws 
permit. 

The administration and the Sylacauga School Board, while recognizing 
that the problem was not new nor was it unique to the Sylacauga School 
District, decreed that it was necessary to provide for the educational 
needs of low-achieving and/or socially and economically disadvantaged 
youth. Such a program was designed by Sylacauga School District to 
retain these students in the instructional program at least until they ' 
had acquired salable skills. The program was designed to provide an 
educational environment conducive to the students' acquisition of 
essential personal, academic and social skills based on the premise that 
the most relevant education for these youth was that which they perceived 
as helping them become responsible, self-supporting adults. 
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Upon initiation of the project, the first major activity was staff 
recruitment and training. An excellent in-service training program 
utilizing many consultants from the State of Alabama was conducted to 
properly orient the teacher-coordinators and work station supervisors 
for dealing with youth with special needs. 

The teacher-coordinators had approximately one month lead time prior 
to students entering the program. This time period was used for 
identification and selection of dropout-prone students as well as 
development and modification of curriculum materials utilizing behavioral 
objectives. These teacher-coordinators were also responsible for locating 
sheltered work stations (at school) and part-time employment for students 
after school hours. Their duties entailed the supervision of these "special" 
students along with the supervision provided by the work station 
supervisors. The teacher-coordinators were also responsible for working 
with the sheltered work station supervisors, at school, to develop 
individualized learning experiences for students directly related to the 
skills, duties and responsibilities these students were involved in on 
the job. 

Five program-of -study areas were developed for students in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project. These five 'i>ro gi:am-df -study areas and the * 
number of students who participated in each over the three years of 
operation were: 



Program-of-Study Area Participants 

1. Grounds Keeping and Landscaping 49 

2. Janitorial and Custodial Services 64 

3. Domestic Services 52 

4. Food Service 45 

5. Maintenance Service for Building & Equipment 1 
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While relatively a small connnunlty, over 50% of these students held 
part-time jobs during the school term with 34 of these students reportedly 
earning $40,788.57 during the three years of program operation. Many 
of these part-time jobs were also in the five program-of -study areas of ^ 
the participants. 

It is hypothesized that the ability of teacher-coordinators to help 
the student obtain part-time employment after school played an important 
part in the retention of these dropout-prone students in school. It is 
noted that of the 34 students reported as earning $40,788.57 during the 
three years of program operation, 31 were in the program at the end of the 
1972-73 school year and the other 3 reportedly had been in the program during 
that year. 

The earnings from these part-time jobs apparently contributed 
greatly to an improvement of the student »s self-concept image and how he 
viewed his school and community. The school administrators noted an 
improvement in personal grooming habits and an increased amount of 
participation by these students in school events, sports, clubs, and 
other extra curricula activities • 

School administrators were constantly amazed at the reduced absences 

of students, who entered, the program. Of 62 students -who part4-cipated-iiLi 

the program more than one year, 34 of these students had fewer absences 
their last year than they did their first year. Of the total 89 students 
who participated in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project during its three 
years of operation, only 13 students left the program as legal-age dropouts. 
These 13 (14.6%) students accounted for 632 (27.8%) days absent out of 
2276 days absent for participants that were reported for the three years 
of operation. The Sylacauga Exemplary Project showed a decreasing number 
of student absences for each year of operation over the previous year. 
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The Sylacauga Exemplary Project utilized a well developed 
compensatory instructional program in basic communications and mathematics 
skills as much as possible to focus instruction on the information deemed 
necessary to perform satisfactorily in the chosen occupational areas. 
The evaluators felt that the compensatory education component of the 
project contributed greatly to the development of basic skills and abilities 
needed for job entry and/or continuing education for vocational students 
with special needs in their vocational programs. 

Based on the California Basic Skills Test, the academic achievement 
of the students exposed to the sheltered work-experience vocational 
curriculum did exhibit a higher rate of learning achievement per year 
than they had exhibited prior to program entry. Fifty-seven students 
had a mean gain of better than one grade level for the year tested on 
the total of the California Basic Skills Test. The evaluators felt that 
this positive rate-of-change in learning was a direct result of the more 
favorable curriculum that was developed for these low-achieving students 
and the close contact these students had with the teacher-coordinators 
and other teachers who cooperated closely wxth the participants in the 
project. The evaluators also felt that this component of the project 
•did contribute greatly to tKe^ development of basic skills and abilities^ ' ' 
needed for job entry and/or continuing education for students with special 
needs in vocational education. 

A remedial reading program was a viable part of the Sylacauga 
Exemplary Project with most participants enrolled in reading one hour 
each day. Of the total 89 participants, 42 were administered the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test, both as a pre-test and as a post-test. All of 
the participants tested were in the program from one to three academic 
years between pre-test and post-test. Prior to program entry each 
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participant had at time of pre-test an average yearly mean gain of 0.454 
reading levels per year of school attendance. Those same 42 participants 
exhibited an average yearly gain of 0,766 reading levels per year of 
school attendance during their participation in the Sylacauga Exemplary 
Project. 

Under the direction of the project director, the teacher-coordinators 
developed 38 teaching units for low achieving students. These were 
organized into a 138 page publication entitled "Selected Teaching Units 
Developed by the Teacher-Coordinators for a Sheltered Work Experience 
Centered Vocational Curriculum for Low Achieving Students". The units 
included materials with a low reading age level and were well illustrated 
with pictures and drawings. It is felt that this material utilizing 
individualized instruction coupled with vocational orientation, information, 
and work experience activities greatly contributed to the overall 
success of the project. 

Many fipjd trips were arranged for participants to provide additional 
exposure to various occupations and work setting. This permitted students 
to observe the reason for learning by association with work. 

-•^.^ P?°J^^^ well publicized locally and, throughout the surrounding 
area. Over ten articles concerning the project and its con5)onent8 were 
published in the local newspaper over the three years of operation. 

As a result of the project, the total school system is more cognizant 
of what can be achieved by focusing an educational system on a common 
goal. The administrators and the Sylacauga School Board has deemed 
the Sylacauga Exemplary Project so successful in helping meet the needs 
of low achieving students that it has been continued almost in its entirety 
for a fourth year of operation. 
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VI. THE EVALUATION 

The purpose of this report Is present a third party evaluation of 
activities and progress in the exemplary project, "A Sheltered Work 
Experience Centered Vocational Currlculinn for Low Achieving Students", 
located at Sylacauga. Alabama and conducted by the Sylacaijga (Alabama) 
City Board of Education. The three year project^ vhlch thi. yeport covers, 
was Initiated July 1, 1970 and conducted through June 30. 1973, 

A three member evaluation conmlttee or team prepared this fln^l report. 
The team members included: Mr. Paul Davis. Research Asspclate In the 
Occupational Research and Development Unit (ORDU) , Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama; Mrs. Alice Morgan, Research Associate (ORDU) Attbum 
University, Auburn, Alabama; and Dr. James Bob Drake. Assistant Professor 
and Director of ORDU, Auburn University, Auburn. Alabama. The director 
of the ORDU was involved in the evaluation throughoMt the duration of the 
project. 

A minimum of one "on-site" visit of one to two days In length each 
quarter was made by the evaluation team. These "on-site" visits enabled 
the evaluators to : 

(1) observe project activities In the classroom and schools 

staf^^ ^'^ written reports and testimony from the project 

(3) interview project staff, administrators i faculty, work-station 
supervisors, and students 
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The committee was extended all opportunlttw to address qufstlon* tfo 
both the staff and students and to offer suggestion^. Many times <ifter 
a visit, the evaluation team reviewed their findings with the total 
faculty who were involved in the program. 

Through participation in two workshops during the three years, the 
committee had excellent opportunities to become acquainted with 
adinlnlstration, project staff, faculty, and community. It Is believed 
that this assisted greatly in the openness and candor In which the staff 
and fiaculty discussed the project. 

All data for the evaluation were gathered and supplied by the project 
staff. The project staff compiled the Evaluation Data Matrix (Appendix A) 
and made it available to the evaluation team. The data were then coded, 
card punched, and varified from the Data Matrix. All data frequency 
counts and statistics were arrived at through the use of the canned 
* computer program. Statistical Package for the Social Scleoces-^SPSS 
(1970,21) utilizing the IBM 370-155 computer at the Auburn University 
Computer Center; 

Activities for the Sylacauga Project have been documented In quarterly 

interim reports over the past three arc and the most significant 

findings, with action taken on those findings, are reviewed In the "Process 
Evaluation" section of this report. 

The following evaluation section of this report attempts to provide 
evidence and draw conclusions as to whether this Sylacauga Exenplary 
Project fulfilled its objectives. Since most pf the Information relative 
to the project has been discussed in detail in other sections of this 
report, only a brief outline touching on critical points will be brought 
out in the evaluation of each project objective, 
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An evaluation discussion relative to "process" and "product" 
evaluation is reported for each objective outlined in an attempt to 
provide the rational for the conclusions and recommendations drawn. 



Objectives 



The central purpose of this program was to demonstrate practices 
found effective for working with socio-economically disadvantaged and 
other dropout-prone students. More specifically, the program objectives 



were; 



1. To provide student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interest, aptitudes, 
skills, and personalities in relation to occupational preferences. 

2. To provide a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and to follow through with the vocational counseling 
services necessary to assist students in selecting and developing 
entry level skills for occupations commensurate with their 
abilities, interest, and aptitudes. 

This report presents evaluations of the program's success in achieving 
each of the two specific objectives. 



Choosing Participants 

The students in the Sylacauga Project Were primarily selected for 
the project for the first year through the use of the Gallington's 
Objective Instrument (Appendix Q) for Identifying potential dropouts. 
Those students with the highest score on the instrument were then 
contacted to see if they desired to enroll in the project. If a student 
expressed a desire to enroll, then the student's parents were contacted 
and the program was explained to them. Upon parent approval, the 
students were then enrolled in the project. 
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During the second and third year of project operation, the Galllngton 
Objective Instrument was not used as much to identify potential enrollees. 
Administrator and teacher referral were the primary criteria used to 
identify potential students. 

The students, once enrolled in the project, received all of their 
instruction in the project class, with the exception of some students who 
received some instruction in the special systemwlde reading clinic. 

Of the 89 different individual students who were enrolled in the 
project over the three years, 16 transfered out of the project while 
29 students dropped out of school or moved to another school system. 
There is no evidence that the students who left the project were 
identif iably different than those students who remained in the program. 
Besides the students who left the program, there were several students 
who attended very poorly and missed a great deal of the program. During 
the first year 9 (16.1%) of 56 participants, during the second year, 
11 (15.9%) of 69 participants, and during the third year, 6 (13.0%) of 
46 students missed 25 or more days. However, these students were not 
excluded from the evaluation. 

Attendance in the project was voluntary and the project operated 
during the regular school hours and most of these students came very 
regularly, especially considering their past attendance records before 
they enrolled in the project. 

This project evaluation utilized the total population of students who 
were enrolled in the project. 

Describing Participants 

There were 56 students enrolled in the project the first year of 
operation, 69 the second year and 46 the third year. During the three 
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years, there were 25.8% white and 74.2% black students enrolled in the 
project. The male and female breakdown reveals that 65.2% were male and 
34.8% were female participants. 

The grade level of participants ranged from the seventh grade to the 
eleventh. The age of program participants ranged from thirteen to sixteen 
years upon entry into the Sylacauga Exemplary Project. 

The mean reading level on the California Basic Skills Test for 57 
students who entered the program and were tested was at the 3.56 grade 
level. Forty-two of the students who were administered the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test upon entering the program had a mean grade reading level of 
3.83. 

All students reported in the program were classified as mentally 
handicapped (scores 80 or below on I.Q. Test) or were mentally and 
physically handicapped. 



Measuring Changes 

This section of the report centers around "Process" and "Product" 
evaluation discussion. 

The process evaluation evaluation concentrates on the findings relative 
to project implementation over the three year duration of the program. 

The evaluation instrument (page 51), "Evaluation Instrument for 
Exemplary Programs in Vocational Education", was used in each quarterly 
visit to the project.* Its results and findings were reviewed with the 
project director and superintendent after each visit. On several occasions 



'The Evaluation Instrument for Exemplary Programs in Vocational 
Education", was developed by the Occupational Research and Development 
Unit (ORDU) at Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 
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the results and findings were also reviewed with the teacher-coordinators. 
The instrument with its results was published in each of the two annual 
progress reports completed on the project. 

The product evaluation discussion in the product evaluation relates 
to the measures applied to find out whether the program objectives were 
achieved and how the measures matched the objectives. 
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A. Process Evaluation Comments 
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The process evaluation discussion presents four key components. 
They are as follows : 

1. First Year Evaluative Findings With Action Taken During the 
Second Year of Operation 

2. Second Year Evaluative Findings With Action Taken During the 
Third Year of Operation 

3. Process Comments of Proposal Objectives Accomplishments as 
Related to Program Objectives For the Second Year of Operation 

4. Evaluation Instrument for Exemplary Programs in Vocational 
Education 



First Year Evaluative Findings With 
Action Taken During the Second 
Year of Operation 

The most significant evaluative findings (page 3 and 4) by the 
Occupational Research and Development Unit Evaluative Team from the First 
Annual Progress Report follows with action taken during this second year 
of operation: 



1. 



Resource people made an outstanding contribution to the occupational 
information phase of the program. 

Action taken—Resource persons were still utilized in the project 
with good results. However, available evidence seemed to indicate 
that the use of resource persons declined somewhat during this year. 
Efforts should be made to increase the use of these persons during 
the next year of program operation. 

The system has purchased one temporary classroom for use as a 
laboratory facility for one phase of the program. 

Action taken—The system has now obtained two temporary classroom 
facilities for utilization in the project. When compared to total 
facilities in the school system, the facilities for the program 
are as good as any others. 

Teacher-coordinators have had to scavenge much equipment. More 
basic equipment is needed to provide more relevant experiences 
for students. 
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Action taken— Little additional equipment has been purchaaed. 
More equipment is needed to provide relevant experiences for 
students if they are to become familiar with equipment 
currently used in business and industry. 

4. Many students are assigned and are working well with their 
immediate supervisors, especially in the area of food services. 

Action taken— Evidence indicates that students are still working 
very satisfactorily with their immediate supervisors and 
strongest program seems to be in the area of food services. 

5. Student selection was based on the guidelines set forth in the 
proposal. 

Action taken— New students selected for the second year appear 
to have been selected based mostly on teacher referral. Student 
selection next year should follow guidelines established in the 
proposal. 

6. Administrators and teacher-coordinators have expressed a need 
for a small greenhouse to provide additional experiences for 
students so they can become qualified for employment in the 
community in an area where employment exists. 

Action taken— No greenhouse facility has been purchased and no 
evidence of plans exist for purchasing a facility for next year. 
Teacher-coordinator has offered many exploratory experiences 
utilizing make-shift equipment during the past year. Assistance 
needs to be provided to provide equipment for instructional 
purposes next year. 

7. Students are encouraged and are constantly helped to appraise 
themselves in relation to their expected position in the world 
of work. 

Action taken— Students discuss themselves in relation to the 
world of work. However, more adequate use needs to be made to 
test batteries for this purpose. A vocational evaluation for 
each student conducted through the Rehabilitation Service could 
possibly assist students even more in appraising themselves in 
relation to the world of work. 

i. Many students have obtained part-time employment as a direct 
result of the program. 

Action taken— Most all students have had some part-time employment 
during the year. More time needs to be devoted to securing part- 
time employment for these special students, however. This part- 
time employment can be of much value for these students in that it 
can, (1) assist in developing positive work attitudes, (2) prepare 
students for routine in the world of work, (3) provide much 
needed exploratory experiences, (4) assist in developing a salable 
skill, and (5) give students an opportunity to make money that he 
can use to stay in school or buy clothes to enhance his self- 
concept. 
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9. Absenteeism for most students enrolled has dropped s 
over previous years. 



Action taken—Most all chronic absenteeism has been stopped. 
Only about three students continue to be absentee problems. It 
is felt that if more equipment could be purchased to provide more 
relevant experiences, possibly these problems could be eliminated. 

10. Only one student has terminated the program and this was because 
of problems he had had previously. He is now in a Boys Industrial 
bchool. 

Action taken—Two other students have now terminated program and 
they have full-time emplojnnent. 

11. Instructors are constantly seeking new methods for working with 
students. 

Action taken— Instructors are still seeking new methods for dealing 
with these special students. However, they need some assistance 
in locating, developing, and initiating new teaching methods. 
They also need to become more familiar with how and why they are 
utilizing cerizain techniques. 

12. Provisions are available for student movement between academic 
and vocational instruction. One student has moved back into the 
regular academic program. 

Action taken— Provisions still exist for student movement between 
academic and vocational instruction. No evidence exists to 
indicate that any other student has moved back into the regular 
academic program. 

13. Compensatory instruction is a strong point of the program. 
Students seem to feel more comfortable in this program. They 
expressed a liking of the compensatory studies over the regular 
academic program. Additional work needs to be done to relate 
the compensatory instruction to vocational education. 

Action taken— Compensatory instruction continues to be a strong 
phase of the program. Teacher-coordinators still need to relate 
more of the compensatory instruction around a vocational education 
theme. Example: Math problems need to be related to problems 
in the students' major areas of interest. 



14. Discussion with students have progressively indicated a 
positive attitude toward work and vocational education. 



more 



Action taken— Existing evidence continues to indicate that students 
are continuing to develop more positive attitudes toward work and 
vocational education. Students have visited one area school that 
appeared to impress them. Several have indicated they would like 
to attend to develop a skill for later employment. 
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15. 



Occupational information and guidance are an integral part of 
the program. 



Action taken—Occupational information and guidance continue to 
be an integral phase of the project, but each area needs to be 
strengthened. Regular school counselors need to become more 
involved in the guidance aspects of the program through actual 
student contact or through in-service education for teacher- 
coordinators. 

16. The commitment of teacher-coordinators to place students even 
in part-time employment after school and on weekends adds much 
to the program. 

Action taken — Teacher-coordinators appear to still have a 
commitment to finding and placing students in part-time employment, 
More total program effort needs to be provided in this direction. 



however . 



17, 



No qualified instructor could be found for one school included in 
the program until late in the school year and many phases of that 
program are still in the development stage. 

Action taken — One change in teacher-coordinators was made during 
the year. The new teacher-coordinator has a keen interest in the 
success of the program and is expected to add much to the program 
next year. 

18. Teacher-coordinators are gaining confidence with their new 
approaches to solving educational problems. 

Action taken — Teachers possess great confidence in dealing with 
problems concerning the compensatory aspect of the program. More 
emphasis needs to be given to providing vocationally related 
instruction. Experiences in this area will build teacher confidence. 



Second Year Evaluative Findings With 
Action Taken During the Third 
Year of Operation 

All evaluation findings affect where it is felt the exemplary program 
should have been after completing the second year of operation. The most 
significant evaluation findings by the review team from the Occupational 
Research and Development Unit at Auburn University were as follows: 
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All students when surveyed, expressed positive attitudes toward 
the program. Each student indicated that he or she would like 
to continue in the program next year. Students seem to favor 
the following aspects of the program over the regular academic 
program: (1) more interest shown by instructor, (2) more 
individual instruction by teacher-coordinators, and (3) the 
opportunity to work and make money while in school. 

Action taken-- This positive condition has continued to exist 
throughout the duration of the project. 

Now that compensatory and remedial education aspects of the program 
are beginning to become established, there is a need to continue 
to increase the emphasis upon training for employment. 

A. It would be desirable for teachers and work station supervisors 
to work out task analysis, job skill development guides, task 
objectives for each student, and evaluation procedures for each 
task objective. 

B. Teacher-coordinators should begin to provide job related 
vocational instruction for those students now employed. 

C. In-service training for teacher-coordinators utilizing 
consultants in vocational education could assist the program 
in becoming more vocationally oriented. A workshop to assist 
in implementing these recommendations is being planned for 
August, 1972. 



Action taken — The compensatory and remedial aspects of the program 
continued to be an oustanding phase of the project. Two workshops, 
where outside consultants were utilized were held to assist 
teacher-coordinators in orienting their instructional materials 
toward a more vocational setting. Even though much improvement 
was made in this area, more still needed to be done in this area. 

Each teacher-coordinator's understanding and concern for these 
special students is to be commended. 

Action^^taken — The teacher-coordinator's humanistic concern for 
these "special" students continued to be an outstanding asset 
of the project. 

More time needs to be spent by the teacher-coordinators in 
articulating the program objectives in the community. This could 
be of help in (1) locating training stations, (2) locating 
part-time employment, (3) obtaining support of resource people, 
(4) locating relevant businesses for field trips, (5) obtaining 
assistance in securing supplies and/or equipment, and (6) 
promoting the program in order to extend the program locally 
when project is completed. 
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Action taken— Several more training stations for students were 
identified but little evidence exists to indicate that teacher- 
coordinators spent additional time attempting to articulate 
the project objective to the community. 

5. Many students have obtained at least some part-time employment 
as a direct result of efforts made by the teacher-coordinators. 
One student made over $900 during the year. Students seem to 
favor the work aspects of the project and it seems to be a 
strong motivating force for many students. If some students 
do not wish to spend all their spare time in part-time employment, 
a buddy system for training stations should be considered. 

Action taken— Teacher-coordinators continued to seek and place 
these special students who they felt could accept responsibility. 
Over fifty percent of the students held some part-time employment 
while enrolled in the project. These students who worked 
averaged earning $513.45 a year while enrolled in the program. 
Administrators, teacher-coordinators, and students all felt 
that this being able to earn extra money was a strong 
motivator for the project. 

6. Revision of detailed teaching units should be made and developed 
m a form of publication. These units will be published and 
distributed statewide to enhance the development of Alabama's 
handicapped and disadvantaged units. Teachers have made a 
commendable start in the development of these materials. 

Action taken— A very good 135 page publication, "Selected 
Teaching Units Developed by the Teacher-Coordinators for a 
Sheltered Work Experience Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", 
was developed through the project. Most of the included 
materials are very good for working with these "special students". 
A limited number of these materials have been distributed 
statewide. Most of the materials would be good for working with 
special education classes also. 

7. Basic equipment is needed to provide relevant experiences for 
students . 

Action taken— Very little additional equipment was purchased. 
The administration cited lack of funds as a logical reason why 
this was not done. 

8. The project has had three different directors over the past year 
which has contributed to some overall loss in continuity in the 
total program. The new project director is providing overall 
leadership now to further develop the project and her interest 
and leadership will contribute greatly to the success of the 
program. 
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Action taken— The new project director continued to provide 
excellent supervision and leadership for the project. Without 
her active Involvement In the project much would not have been 
accomplished. 

Continued effort needs to be made to keep the Information on the 
Evaluation Data Matrix current to provide pertinent Information 
related to the program at all times. 

Action taken—In most Instances the Data Matrix was kept current. 
However, some Items were omitted which caused many problems in 
analyzing the outcome or product evaluation of the project. 

In the literature review of Galllngton's work (page 6; paragraph 
2 of the proposal) it was noted that potential dropouts, when 
compared to potential graduates, participated in fewer extra- 
curricular activities. With this point in mind, a vocational 
club was started in each class to get maximum student participation. 
Students seemed to feel more a part of the class now and seem to 
enjoy many of the activities carried out by the club. 

Action taken—The vocational club continued to be a vital component 
of the project. It provided students the opportunity to participate 
in leadership roles where they had never had the opportunity. 

More effort should be made to individualize each student's 
instructional program. 

Action taken—Little evidence exists to Indicate that additional 
effort was made to individualize each student's instructional 
program. 

In revising and expanding the occupational information units, 
instructors should remember that for these units to be effective 
they should: (1) be fairly detailed and specific in describing 
the nature of specific jobs; (2) Indicate alternative paths into 
jobs; (3) Indicate the probable limits of advancement in each 
field; and (4) indicate the linkage between occupations. 

Action taken—Copies of occupational information units and 
discussions with teacher-coordinators reveal that much effort 
was made to develop comprehensive occupational units. 
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Process Conments of Proposal Objectives 
Accomplishments as Related to Program Objectives 
For The Second Year of Operation 



The central purpose of this program was to demonstrate practices 
found effective for working with socio-economically disadvantaged and 
other dropout-prone students. 

Comment— Each instructor has been mainly responsible for developing 
his or her techniques for dealing with these special youth. It should 
be remembered that exemplary programs are supposed to be low risk 
projects. _ This means that they should be developed around methodologies 
and techniques that have been proven effective elsewhere. By doing 
thxs, It IS assumed that exemplary programs should have a low risk 
of failure. More coordinated effort and in-service instruction needs 
to be provided teacher-coordinators to assist them in locating and 
initiating methodologies and techniques found effective elsewhere 
Teacher-coordinators are very competent and with some assistance, 
they can develop quickly in this area. 



Obj^cX^vQ. 1-To pjiov-Ldz ^tiidznt coumMjg 6e.iviau nzcu^a/Ly to a66l6t 
4jadeR*6 -tn appfidUlnq thsAJi auAAznt Ivvtz^uU, aptUudu 
6lzAXa>, and pzuonalLUu In ^eJxUlon to ocmpoutional 
pfiQ-ioAznazAi . 

Comment—Students have not been administered any interest, 
aptitude, or personality test batteries to assist in 
appraising themselves in relation to their occupational 
preferences. Realizing that for most of these students 
taking a test battery would be most difficult, other techniques 
for accomplishing this objective should be tried. Teacher- 
coordinators have talked about and discussed these major 
points in a very subjective manner with students, but more 
needs to be attempted in this area. Each student should 
also go through a vocational evaluation conducted by the 
Rehabilitation Services to assist them in appraising themselves. 
The new project director, the regular school counselor and 
each teacher-coordinator have assured the evaluation team 
that progress will be made in this area. 



Objecttue 2— To pnov-idz a. 6hzUeAQ.d mhk zxpeJUzncz voccuUonal auAJUacubM 
iofi youth and to ^oltouo thAough mth vocjotlonaJL aoun6eZing 
4eAu^ce6 nzau^oAy to ai^^t Uadzyvtb In ^QlzcXlna and 
dzyjlop-tng zntAy Izvol ^bJm ion oaaupaUoni comment u^e 
wtth th<u.fi abUAXlsA, lnt2AUt&, and aptUudu. 
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Comment—Many on-campus sheltered work experiences were 
provided students. Teacher-coordinators and sheltered work 
experience supervisors appear to have excellent working 
relationships. Teacher-coordinators and work experience 
supervisors are still developing many aspects of this 
program component. More effort needs to be centered on 
developing entry level skill In students so they may obtain 
employment. Task analysis and performance objectives 
centered around the sheltered work experience program could 
benefit students tremendously. , A workshop has been planned 
for August, 1972 to assist teacher-coordinators In 
conducting task analysis and developing behavioral objectives. 
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EVALUATION INSTRUMENT FOR EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAMS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

School or School System Sylacauga (Alaba ma ) City School System 

School year 1972-73^ Year of operation Thir d 



Program Ti --A Sheltered Work Experience Centered Vocational Curriculum 
for Low Achieving Students 



Function 



/;;pr;:iisal Factor 



A. Administration 
and Supervision | 



Jloalij 



a 
a 

o 
a 



Iv Respoasibility for the 
piw^ram Ls i'unctionally 
' ^^.ilSPL^:' o^^^ Individual, 



2. Teacl -TH and counselors 
h; /c co;v.':le*ed self-appraisal 
ir frumt.its for their respec- 
ti ' f. prt>.c-.ra IS . ^ 



o 

W 

<U 
<U 



3, .Students are following 
th; Ir plaani'd courses of 
_st .d/_^ 



4, Teachers have teaching 
plans for e^rh unit of in- 
structior* included in 
_£ro^£rams. 



X 



or 
a 

•H 

a 

cd 

u 

to 

u 
a 
o 



Findings and Stipulations 



X 



X 



X 



Comment 



Students had selected one of 
four occupational areas and 
concentrated most of their 
studies in their planned arei 



Teachers developed good 
teaching units for lesson of 
instruction. Many units weri 
tested, revised and published. 



A limited number of activities 
were conducted over the threl 
years to promote the project 
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5, Program is being promoted 
wi^h school faculty, stu- 
de :ts, parents and community 

i^^ "M'S.v. _ ' 

Coranents by administrators, te..cher.s and/or students: 

The instrument was developed by the Occupational Research and Development Unit (ORBU) at 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. All appraisal factors for this report were responded 
to considering where the evaluators felt the project should be after its third year of 
operation. ^ 

Project has had three directors during its three years of operation. Program lost some 
continuity, but new director added much in the development and implementation of the project, 

^ - ■ ■ VO 
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Scale 



Function 



Ap-^ra^sal Factor 



iA. Administration 
land Supervision 
; (Cont'd.) 



6, Prograj: ri-sults are being 
::oordinated and disseminated. 



School is Involving busl- 
less and industry in program 
development. 



3. Cooperative arrangements 
lave been made with other 
school systems or non-profit 
private schools. 



9. Advisory committees are 
iproperly constituted and 
active. 



2 3 



X 



Comments by administrators, teachers 'and/or students 



X 



a 
a 

u 

CO 

■u 

O 



Findings and Stipulations 



Annual Project Evaluations df 
program results have been I 
distributed to local adminis- 
trators and state vocational' 
staff. : 



Business and industry has i 
been involved very little iii 
actual program development. ' 
Involvement has centered 
around them being utilized 
for field trips and as sources 
for resource persons. j 



The Sylacauga Vocational I 
Advisory Committee supposedly 
serves in an advisory capacity 
for the project. However, j 
no evidence exists to indicate 
that they were involved in ^ 
the development of the I 
project. The project has b^en 
discussed with them by the t 
teacher-coordinators and 
students on two occasions. 
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Function 



B. Facilities 



Appraisal Factor 



10, Adequate classroom 
space is available for all 
phases of the program. 



11. Basic laboratories and 
equipment are provided for 
the exploration and orienta- 
tion functions. 



12, Specific skills labora- 
tories and equipment are 
available and current with 
business and industry 
practices. 



13. Safety is prominent in 
the design and operation of 
the classrooms and labora- 
tories . 



14. Arrangements have been 
made in the community for 
the use of specialized 
equipment and facilities 
not available at school. 



Scale 



H 

a 

\ o 

G 



Findings and Stipulations 



c 

C 
u 

0) 

o 



X 



X 



Two classroom trailers were ' 
purchased by the City Board i 
for use in the project. Class 
rooms have been assigned fot 

program use only.* ! 

Little basic laboratory spacte 
and equipment was available, 
More basic equipment to 
provide relevant hands-on- 
experiences was desperately 
needed. 



Almost no skills laboratories 

J , T JLJL 

and equxpment were available. 



Work safety is constantly 
discussed with these 
"special" students. 



Coginients by administrators, teachers and/or students; 

All school plants are over-crowded. Compared to all other programs in the system, as much 
space as possible has been provided for the exemplary program. 



However, the equipment used in the work stations were what was actually used in the work 
setting. 
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Function 



iC Curriculum 



Appraisal Factor 



Scale 



15 • Activities and experi- 
ences are being conducted 
to enhance self-understanding 
in relation to the world of 
work at the junior high 
level . 



16 • Provisions have been 
made for exploratory and 
preparatory instruction at 
the senior high level. 



17. Provisions are made for 
work experience, coopera- 
tive education and similar 
programs for all students 
during the school year and/ 
or in the summer, making 
possible a wide variety of 
occupational offerings. 



18. Provisions are made for 
potential dropouts, general 
and academic students, not 
previously enrolled in vo- 
cational programs to receive 
specific intensive training 
in job entry skills just 
prior to leaving school. 



0) to 



o :j 
o o 



31415 



X 



X 



Findings and Stipulations ( - 



Many exploratory activities ' 
and experiences were conductjed 
to enhance self-understandinjg 
of students in relation to ' 
the world of work.* j 

I 



xnrough the use of sheltered' 
work stations, work study and 
utilization of some basic { 
equipment^ a minimum amount ox 
exploratory and preparatory j 
instruction were provided, t 



Provisions were made and 
Teacher-Coordinators attemptjed 
very hard to provide work ' 
experiences for these "specijal" 
students. Almost all students 
who were able to be placed ijn 
an occupational setting were 
placed. r 



Coimnents by administrators, teachers and/or students 

ll\Tre^Tf^^^^^ -any more exploratory experiences should have been initiated. 

It is realized where little basic equipment exists , it became extremely difficult to 

rL'S S oro'XTJ; '"'T'- i -"" "ave baa„ identified 

CO assist in providing these activities for students. 
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Scale 



Function 



jC. Curriculum 
!(ContM.) 



Appraisal Factor 



19. Provisions are made 
for intensive occupational 
guidance and counseling 
for students before they 
terminate, generally in- 
creased just before stu- 
dent's termination and for 
initial job placement • 



20. Provisions are made 
for releasing young 
workers from jobs on part- 
time basis to increase 
educational attainment. 



21. New approaches and 
tested innovations which 
have emerged from recent 
research and demonstra- 
tions are utilized. 



22. Provisions are made to 
motivate and provide pre- 
professiotial preparation 
for potential vocational 
teachers . 



X 



^.omrents by administrators, teachers and/or student^ 



S 
> 

o 
u 

■H 

W 

<U 
0) 

2; 



1-M 



X 



Findings and Stipulations 



Provisions are incorporated 
into the project design. How- 
ever, no evidence exists to 1 
indicate that any intensive i 
occupational guidance and i 
counseling were carried out. ' 



Teacher-Coordinators constantly 

earched to find new material^ 
and new methods to incorporate 
into the project. I 
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Scale 



Function 



C. Curriculum 
(ContM.) 



Appraisal Factor 



23. Provisions are avail- 
able for student moveinent 
between academic and voca- 
tional instruction. 



24. Provisions have been 
made for broad occupational 
orientation for all students 
at the elementary and secon- 
dary levels to increase stu- 
dent awareness of range of 
career options. 



25. Compensatory education 
for vocational students is 
an integral part of the 
program. 



X 



Comments by administrators, teachers and/or students: 



Provisions were available and 
four students moved back into 
the academic area successfully 



Findings and Stipulations 



The compensatory education 
program was one of the strongest 
components of the program. 
Teacher^Coordinators and students 
seemed to feel more comfortable 
with this phase of the project:. 
However, many more compensatoiy 
education units should have b4en 
developed in students' major 
vocational area of interest. 
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Function 



C. Curriculum 
!(c: mt'd. ) 



Appraisal Factor 



2^!. The curriculum is 
a:xepted by the student 
bt'dy . 

2/. The proi^ram is designed 
to develop in students 
vocational maturity and 
positive attitudes toward 
work. 



Scale 



2b. Staff members are pro- 
viding occupational informa- 
tion in their area of 
specialization. 



2 3 



Findings and Stipulations 



X Comment 



X 



29. The program is designed 
to broaden and improve the 
vocational education 
curriculums. 



Comments by administrators, teachers and/or students: 



X 



X 



^i'he program had the Zes i gn^ancl 
appeared to be developing 
positive attitudes toward work 
when surveyed, students seemed 
to enjoy talking about their job 
and the responsibility attached 
to their jobs. They continuous! 
noted that they were able to 
make money and help support ) 

thfiTn.qplypR , , ' 

All teachers worked hard to 
provide occupational information 
in their classes. \-Jhen they 
identified some weaknesses the^y 
sought resource persons to fill 
the void. 



The Teacher-Coordinators 
developed a 135 page publication 
of many types of instructional 
materials to use with these ; 
special students. A minimum ' 
LstSli^i&iy^ ^^^^ distributed . 



S^r^rn^r.^^ Students except two expressed extremely favorable comrnents about 

the program. All students surveyed expressed a keen interest in continuing the project after 
its completion as such. Many parents came to school to seek enrollment of their children in 
the program. Many other students in the school system also sought to enter the project 
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Function 



3. Instruction 



Appraisal Factor 



30. Teachers are employed 
and assigned to instructional 
duties within their area of 
competency. 



31. Teacher loads are adjus- 
ted to levels which allow 
for preparation, student 
personnel services, and 
curriculum development. 



32. Outside consultants and 
specialists other than pro- 
fessional educators are 
being utilized. 



33. Exchange of personnel 
between schools, industry 
and school, school and other 
agencies, institutions or 
organizations is practiced. 



34. Program is developing 
positive faculty and student 
attitudes toward vocational 
education. 



X 



Scale 



Comments by administrators, teachers and/or students: 



X 



X 



H 

CO 

u 

0) 

u 
o 



Findings and Stipulations 



All teacher-coordinators 
worked in the areas where 
had the most competencies. 



th4y 



Only persons outside the fiejjd 
of education that have been \ 
utilized are local persons 
used as resource persons.* j 



Many students , when surveyed, ! 
have expressed an interest iiJ 
attending an area school. ] 
Faculty members and all ' 
administrators have expressed! a 
desire for additional progran^s 
of this type in the system. 



No other outside consultants have been utilized in program development activities, 
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Function 



I — 



;L. instruct ion 



Appraisal Factor 



35. Program Is being served 
by a central library In 
which a career In them Is 
prevalent. 



36. Specialized department 
references are available for 
all majors. 



X 



37. An organized and 
systematic program of In- 
structional evaluation Is 
present and students are 
performing at a predeter- 
mined level. 



X 



Scale 



Q) 



mmcnts by administrators, teachers and/or students 



X 



X 



a 

Q) 

o 



Findings and Stipulations 



c 
'a 

§ 

u 

CO 

u 
o 



Many more specialized materlajis 
needed to have been located ahd 
made available to students. 

"During the third year or 

operation, a workshop for 
developing and incorporating 
behavioral objectives into th 
instructional program was hel|:i 
^uch additional work needed 
to be done in this area. 
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Function 



£. Student 
Personnel Services 



Appraisal Factor 



38. Provisions are made for 
obtaining information about 
studeats. 



39. Provisions are made for 
the maintenance and use of 
the information about 
students • 



Scale 



X 0 1 



Cofnments by administrators, teachers and/or students: 



Findings and Stipulations 



Teacher-coordinators have 
access to all students recor<ils. 
Program records are kept on 
each student. Every teacher- 
coordinator has visited every 
student's home to gain 
additional personal 
information. 



Teacher-coordinators used 
much of the information on 
hand for diagnostic purposes 
It is felt that the school's 
vocational counselors should 
have worked more with them 
on how to better use the 
info tmat ion on hand. 



Scale 



Function 



Appraisal Factor 



}£• Student 
Personnel Services 
(Cont'dO 



4C , Well developed, active 
guidance program for non- 
ce liege bound youth is 
functioning. 



41 Students are selecting 
vocational courses that 
re. ate to their interest, 
ap Itude and personal! ty, 

42 Placemeiit of graduates 
is considered a school 

re ponslbllity and is func- 
tl nally coordinated by one 
pe 'son. 



e 

CO 



X 



X 



Findings and Stipulations 



CO 



Teacher-coordinators in the 
project provided almost all 
guidance services for these 
special youth. They had a 
good occupational information 
program functioning. Howevei 
it is felt that the regular 
school counselors needed to 
become more involved in the 
direct student contact and in 
in-service education programs 
for teachers. 



The teacher-coordinators 
continued to place many 
students in work study 
settings.* 



Comments by administr, tors, teachers and/or students: 

At the beginning of the program, placement of these "special" students was h-fnHo^o^ ^ u 

IZe'llTr l""^ ^'^^'^ '^^S^-i-g oft: pr^lec^f^^^st'orthes^ 

t^ T2Jl t° '^"^"'^ °f fi^^^ year, continuing through 

InLlT 1""° HT' teacher-coordinators were able to change this negative attitudf 

toward work Students began to look at their jobs in the sheltered work ftations as status 
positions and sought to keep these positions. 
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Function 



Aj . raisal Factor 



i---- 

i ^ ^ 

|e. Student 
Personnel 

iJt --vices (Cont'd.) 



43. T vo' aticnal faculty 
and s :aff are committed 
to pi i cement and follow- 
up of every school 
termi lee. 



F. Public 
f^elations 



44. TV d pro; ram is being 
activ€ ly pu^.lic zed and 
promot .^d lo ally and 
statew ide. 



Scale 



I 



X 



0 



4J 

c 
, > 

D O 
>\ U 
•H 



Findings and Stipulations 



12 



Only a minimum number of 
students have terminated the 
program and they have been 
followed-up. Teachers seem 
to have this commitment 
because they even spent 
much time in seeking part- 
time emplojmient for students 



Connnenrs by administrator;, te.che:s and/or students 



X 



L.-.4 



! 



! Two newsarticles have been 
published. 
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i^anc ion 



App.' 



it: 



I'ub ' ic 

iaLic nsCCoat'd ) 



ni 

CD 



19.1 



* -mo I 



Eval nation 



PI 
V pi 

a til: 



LA3Lit on H 
:> as f. - 



4 . 

f-.r 



Pl.t 



-H.: . ro- 

'^eat5; by administ itor: , cIh- 
The evaluation te im vl.sited the 



tis tence 



TT 



-4 



1' ir^ 



ndira^s and Stinulationj 



•t ^ 
■ ; n 



i 



l^ing" the xast eiglTt ^ITth?] 
periodic planning sessions ! 
were held for modifying | 
and developing the program, f 
The nev7 Project-Director ^ 
provided much needed leader-- ! 
ship in this area. 



1 t 



Comment " 



: inu\/or ^Jtudt7rU•sV ' ^-^^^ — _ 

Qu;rte;ir;:r\;r;:Hre;:!uatL'^:^:r^^h^^^ of operation. 

members. Constant oral and written i-enu.tr, t ' '^^ with staff 

Evaluation Data Matrix l^t:;^^^:^^^.^^: "'^^"^'"^ '''' 

t"- I' L.U uace ror tinal outcomes evaluation. 
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B. Product Evaluation 



64 



In the Sylacauga Project, two main objectives were established. 
The proposal spelled out one or more major means of evaluating each 
specific objective. The evaluation team developed a Data Matrix 
(Appendix A) to assist the project coordinator in systematizing and 
gathering the pertinent information. The evaluation team stressed orally 
aad in writing, after each visit, that the Evaluation Data Matrix should 
be kept current. Because of incomplete data reported relative to some 
of the specific objectives, some of the conclusions drawn should be 
considered with caution. 

To determine if students exposed to the sheltered work experience 
program acted in a certain manner, the following evaluation criteria 
related to each objective were measured. The proposal indicated that 
students exposed to the program would: 

1. Make realistic occupational preferences as indicated by a 
comparison of counselor assessments prior to enrolling in 
program, instructor assessments during the program, and 
employment findings on annual and three-year follow-up 

of students occupations. (Criteria for Objective 1). 

2. Remain in the instructional program until they develop 
employment skills at a level which will enable them to 
obtain and retain a job as indicated by emplo3mient findings 
on annual and three-year follow-up of student occupations. 
(Criteria for Objective 2). 

3. Display a greater positive attitude toward school as 
measured by mean gains on the Battle Student Attitude 
Scale and school attendance records. (Criteria for 
Objective 2). 

4. Reflect a more positive self-concept as measured by mean 
gains on free writing projective exercises and mean gains 
on the Thematic Apperception Test as modified for Inferred 
Self-Concept in middle grade students. (Criteria for 
Objective 2). 

5. Develop a higher level of academic achievement as measured 
by mean gains on the California Test of Basic Skills and on 
the California Achievement Test. (Criteria for Objective 2). 
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Pre .en ting and Analyzing Dat a 

Information is pr sented and analyzed around each of the two 
specific cbjectives. 

ObjecZLvz p'lovZdz ^tixdzYVt aouMzting ^oJivZa^^ nzcu^oAtj to 

aptitudu, 6ltitU, and p(^bonoJUti2M In Ktlcubion to 
tkzi-'L odCJULpcutioncii p^tloJidndOAi . 

During the three years of the project operation, a total of 89 
individual students were involved in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project, 
The pupils served by the project were to be selected from a student 
pool utilizing the following criteria: 

1. Total score on Gallington^s Objective Instrument (See Appendix 
Q) 

2. Age of pupil (Minimum 13 and maximum 16) 

3. Parental approval of their child^s participation in the program 
Fifty-six students were selected for the program the first year of 

operation using the above guidelines. Some of the 26 students who entered 
the program during the second year of operation were selected by teacher 
referral, rather than use of the established guidelines. Those students 
ii^ho entered the program during the third year of operation were reportedly 
selected by the use of the established criteria. 

Gallington^s Objective Instrument for identifying potential dropouts 
and general instructions for its use is included in Appendix Q . These 
scores were recorded in columns 8-16 on the Evaluation Data Matrix #1 
(Appendix A). Type handicap, if any, was to be recorded on Column 7. 

Data submitted to the evaluators indicated that assessments of many 
of the students were not complete. The conclusions drawn, however, were 
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based on the data reported, and the reader is cautioned to consider 
these factors before accepting final decisions for transferability 
purposes. 

The data as reported on Evaluation Data Matrix #1, for students 
participating in the program, ranged from 12 to 25 on the Gallington's 
Objective Instrument with an average of 18.64 per student participant. 
The participants were also reported to be educationally and/or physically 
handicapped. 

As previously noted, assessments of some students were not complete. 
This came about in some cases because of a lack of uniform information 
on permanent record cards. This information is needed to fully utilize 
the Gallington Instrument. This lack of uniform information contributed 
to the use of teacher and/or administrator referral for student entry into 
the Sylacauga Exemplary Project rather than the use of the Gallington 's 
Objective Instrument and established guidelines. 

Tlie first year of operation of the Sylacauga Exemplary Project was 
for the most part exploratory in nature. Of the 56 students who 
participated in the project during the first year of operation, 42 
students participated in three program-of-study areas. These were: 

1. Grounds Keeping and Landscaping 

2. Janitorial and Custodial Services 

3. Domestic Services 

The other 14 students concentrated their studies on Food Service 
Activities. In addition to the first year's program exploratory nature, 
throughout the life of the project it was recommended to each student 
upon program entry that during their first six weeks in the program they 
explore at least three program-of -study areas before deciding on an area 
for concentration. 
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TABLE 1 



STUDENT PARTICIPANTS IN THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY 
PROJECT AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PROGRAM-OF--STUDY 
AREAS THAT EACH PARTICIPATED IN 



Total Number of Number of Participants 

Program~of-Study Areas In Different Program-of- 

That Students Participated in Study Areas 



4 15 

3 29 

2 17 

1 28 



SUM 89 



Students were not limited to any fixed choice of work experiences 
as indicated by Table 1. This table indicates that some students 
participated in work experience activities in as many as four program- 
of-study areas. Fifteen students participated in four program-of-study - 
areas, 29 students participated in three program-of -study areas, 17 
students participated in two program-of -study areas, and 28 students 
participated in only one program-of-study area. 

Table 2 indicates that 64 students participated in the Janitorial 
and Custodial program-of-study area, 52 in Domestic Services, 49 in Grounds 
Keeping and Landscaping, 46 in Food Services, and one in Maintenance 
Services for Buildings and Equipment program-of-study area. 

Program-of-study activities were to be based upon the premise that 
the participants could benefit most from learning experiences in which 
basic or compensatory education is combined with and related to acquisition 
of vocational skills appropriate to the students' abilities and interests. 



TABLE 2 



NUMBER OF STUDENT PARTICIPANTS IN THE SYLACAUGA 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT BY SCHOOL YEAR BY PROGRAM- 
OF-STUDY AREA 



School Year 

Program-of-Study Area 1970- 1971- 1972- Total Number 

1971 1972 1973 of Different 

Participants 



1. 


Grounds Keeping & Landscaping 


42 


11 


8 


49 


2. 


Janitorial and Custodial 


42 


20 


21 


64 


3. 


Domestic Services 


42 


4 


12 


52 


4. 


Food Services 


14 


31 


19 


. 46 


5. 


Maintenance Service for 
Buildings and equipment 


0 


0 


1 


1 



General and vocational guidance services, and all other pupil programs 
and services established for the total pupil population, were to be 
an integral part of the program. 

Counselors were to aid in assessing the students Interests, aptitudes, 
abilities and personalities by use of test batteries and inventories. 
The counselors were to assist the students in appraising their current 
interests, aptitudes, abilities and personalities in relation to their 
occupational preference. Once the student had selected a program-of -study 
area, the counselors were to indicate whether or not they felt the student 
had made a realistic choice. After the student had been in a program-of- 
study for three months the teacher-coordinator, based on subjective 
opinion, was to indicate whether or not he felt that the student made a 
realistic choice. 
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The evaluators concluded that based on student conmients Appendix J), 
coiranunication with school administrators (Appendix G) and teacher- 
coordinators, intermediate evaluations and observations, and reported 
student job records that some student participants were generally making 
realistic occupational assessments. 

Some school administrators did feel that more counseling services 
should have been provided by a professionally trained person in this area, 
i^^en though some counseling services were provided by the school counselors 
and each teacher-coordinator, it was concluded that some students were 
not provided adequate professional counseling services to assist them in 
appraising their current interests, aptitudes, skills, and personalities 
in relation to occupational preferences. 

Students were administered aptitude tests, personality tests, and 
Interest inventory tests to aid in assisting them in making realistic 
occupational choices. However, the evaluators received no information 
vith which to compare counselor assessment of the student prior to 
enrollment in the program^with instructor assessment during the program^ 
In regard to the student making a realistic occupational choice. It 
is noted though, that the pioject director and teacher -coordinators , along 
v/ith the counselors when their duties permitted, met at least monthly to 
evaluate students, discuss problems, analyze situations, and propose 
solutions in carrying out the program and assisting in meeting the needs 
of the students. 

Occupational information and group guidance were an integrated part 
in the daily activities of the participants. Guidance and counseling 
activities were mainly in the form of individual or small group sessions 
conducted by the teacher-coordinator and/or immediate work station 
supervisors throughout the project. Most of these sessions were directly 
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related to assisting students in their self-appraisal in relation to an 
occupational objective for the future. 

It was observed from student earning records that some students 
were employed afternoons, weekends, and summers in areas of employment 
that were directly related to or in their school experience program~of~ 
study areas. During the three years of operation of the Sylacauga 
Exemplary Project, 34 student participants were reported to have earned 
$40,788.57. This was an average earning of $1,199,66 per student 
participant. These 34 students were in the project from one to three 
years. On a yearly basis, these 34 students earned $513.45 per year for 
each participant whose earning record was reported. 

Objzatlvz 2- -To p/iovldz a 6h^JLt(in.zd mnk zxpMlzndz vocjOitionaJi 
aunjUciJUim ioK youth and to iotto(A) thAough mJk tkz 
voaatLonaZ aoameZLng ^oAvtau nzau^a/iy to cu^t^t 
6tudznt6 tn 6ztzctlng and dzvztopZng zntjiy ZzvzZ 
6kiti6 ion. occapatCom c.ommzyi6uAatz mJJi thoJji 
abZtctiu, ZntoJLZSts, and aptLtmdu. 

The program of studies centered around work experience. To have 
enough work stations to provide useful work experiences, it was necessary 
to utilize the complete Sylacauga School District. Students were 
transported to and from their work stations in a bus driven by a teacher- 
coordinator. Most pupils worked under the direction of an immediate 
supervisor provided by the school system at these work stations. As an 
example, the students concentrating on Food Service Activities worked 
under the supervision of the Lunch Room Director at their station; the 
students concentrating on Janitorial and Custodial Services worked 
directly under the guidance of the Head Custodian at their assigned 
stations; while the students concentrating on Domestic Services worked 
directl/ under the supervision of the Director of the Day Care Center. 
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The teacher-^coordinator provided overall supervision of all work experiences 
in his unit. It was e pected that students would remain in the instructional 
program until they deV'?loped employment skills at a level which would 
enable them to obtain and retain a job as indicated by employment findings 
on annual and three-yevir follow-up of student occupations. 

Table 3 lists the number of students who participated in the exemplary 
program, length of time in program, and the reasons given by the 89 
participants for terminating the program, including program completions. 
The data are presented by the length of time spent in the program. 

It is indicated in Table 3 that 44 (49.4%) of the 89 students who 
participated were considered to have completed the program. The length 
of time for these students in the program ranged from 9 months to 27 months. 
All of those 44 students were still enrolled in the program at the 
completion of the 1972-73 school year. 

In addition to the 44 participants listed as completing the program, 
7 moved, 16 returned to the regular school program, 2 left school for 
marriage, 13 left school as legal age dropouts, 3 left but enrolled in 
adult education night school, 2 were expelled, 1 enrolled in a 
rehabilitation program and 1 joined the Job Corps. 

Table 4 illustrates the employment status as reported for the 89 
students v/ho participated in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project. Of the 89 
participants, 6 (6.74%) were seeking employment, 28 (31.46%) were not 
seeking employment, 7 (7.87%) were working full-time related to their 
program-of -study, 3 (3.37%) were working full-time but not related to 
their pro^ram-of-study , 33 (37.08%) were working part-time related to 
their program-of-study , 2 were working part-time but not related to their 
program-of-study, 1 (1.12%) was in school part-time related to the 
program-oi -study, and 9 (10.11%) students were not classified. Of the 
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TABLE 4 



EMPLOY. lENT STATUS AS REPORTED FOR 89 
PARTICI'ANTS IN THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY 
PROJECT FO^ THREE YEARS OF PROGRAM OPERATION 



Employment Status 


Ntimber of 


Percent of 


of Participants 


Participants 


Participants 


Seeking Employment 


6 


6.74 


Not Seeking Employment 


28 


31.46 


WotIcITIJ^ "Pill 1 — ■f'TTn^a "Rolaf-o/l 1-n P-»-r*rr>»<im— i^-P C-f-ii^i* 


7 


7.87 


Working Full-time Not Related to Program-of-Study 


3 


3.37 


Working Part-time Related to Program-of-Study 


33 


37.08 


Working Part-time Not Related to Program-of-Study 


2 


2.25 


School Part-time Related to Program-of-Study 


1 


1.12 


Emplo>Tnent Status Not Reported 


9 


10.11 


TOTALS 


89 


100.00 



nine stucents not classified, 4 were reported to have moved, 1 was expelled 
from school, 2 returned to the regular school program, and 2 were listed as 
legal age dropouts. 



Of the 28 students reported not seeking employment, 17 were reported 
still in school, 2 moved, 2 were married females, 1 joined the Job Corps, 
and 6 were classified as legal age dropouts. 

In addition to the above occupational status report, 46 of the 89 
participants expressed satisfaction with their occupational choice, and 
each of these 46 participants were reported performing satisfactorily on 
their jobs. The other 43 participants did not indicate satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with their occupational choice. 
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Tl^e only other type of follow-up of student participants was the 
job earning records of 34 students, which was discussed earlier. It was 
observf'd that 31 of these 34 students were still in the program at the end 
of the 1972-73 school and the other 3 reportedly had been in the program 
during that year. 

Ai previously ndicated, the complete Sylacauga School District was 
utilized to provide work stations to provide useful work experiences for 
students. Sheltered work experience stations utilizing the school district 
were deemed necessary because of the very negative attitudes and poor 
self-concept that participants had toward self, work, school, and community. 
It was thought that a work experience centered program could be instrumental 
in aiding the student in acquisition of desirable attitudes, basic skills, 
and understanding needed for civic and social responsibility. Classroom 
experiences were designed to cultivate favorable attitudes toward school 
and all facets of living. Students were expected to display a greater 
positive attitude toward school as measured by mean gains on the Battle 
Student Attitude Scale and school attendance records. This positive 
attitude was expected to be carried over into occupational areas, 
promoting promptness, and increasing the student ^s ability to get along 
with other individuals. 

Tlie school attendance records of participants was not at all 
imprest^ive prior to entering the Sylacauga Exemplary Program. School 
administrators were constantly amazed at the reduced absences after 
students entered the program. From the time they entered the program 
until I hey terminated, 34 of 62 had fewer absences their last year than 
they did during their first year in the program. It was felt that this 
decreate in student absences was a direct result of the specially designed 




curriculum for low achieving students, which stressed individualized 
courses of study and c )ordinated work experience activities. Courses 
of study were based up.^n functional learning experiences with immediate 
potential for application to daily living needs of students. This 
curriculum gave the student more individual attention, was slower paced 
more in keeping with the student's speed and abilities, and emphasized 
learning by doing, using mostly hands-on learning activities. 

The average number of days absent for students during each of the 
three years was 14.3 days in 1970-71, 14.1 days in 1971-72, and 10.9 
days in ""he 1972-73 school year. Over the three year period of operation 
of the Sylacauga Exemplary Project, the participants averaged 13.3 days 
absent per student. 

Of the 56 students who entered the Sylacauga Exemplary Project in the 
first year of operation, 43 of these were in the program for the second 
year and 20 were still in the program during the third year of operation. 

Table 5 illustrates by school year and by group the mean, standard 
deviation, median, and mean gain of days absent for participants who were 
in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project more than one academic year. Group 1 
showed a decrease of 0.116 days absent per student while Group 3 showed 
an increase of 2.616 days absent per student for two years of program 
participation. Only Grou^^ 2 participants were in the program for the 
three years of operation, ilroup 2 participants had an average increase 
of 1.725 days absent during their second year of participation in the 
project and they had an increase of 5.200 days absent during their third 
year of participation in the project. 
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TABLE 5 



MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION, MEDIAN, AND MEAN GAIN OF DAYS 
ABSENT BY SCHOOL YEAR BY GROUP AS REPORTED FOR 
PARTICIPANCS OF THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
FOR T:1REE YEARS OF PROGRAM OPERATION 







Number 




Days Absent 






School 


of 




Standard 




Mean 


Group 


Year 


Participants 


Mean 


jjeviauxon 


Median 


Gain 


lA 


1970-71 


43 


12.756 


19. JJ4 


5. 750 




















1971-72 


43 


12.640 


17.581 


6.167 




2^ 


1970-71 


20 


6.275 


6.103 


3.500 
















+1.725 




1971-72 


20 


7.300 


7.454 


4.000 
















+5.200 




1972-73 


20 


12.500 


10.784 


8.750 






1971-72 


39 


8.205 


7.880 


4.750 
















+2.616 




1972-73 


39 


10.821 


10.045 


8.438 





A;roup 1 composed of 43 participants that were in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project both in 1970-71 and 1971-72 school 
year. 



^Group 2 composed of 20 students that participated in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project during three years of program 
operation. 

^Group 3 composed of 39 students that participated in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project both 1971-72 and 1972-73 school 
year. 



Table 6 illustrates the analysis of variance and associated 
statistics comparing mean gain of days absent for students who were in 
the Sylacauga Exemplary Project more than one academic year. As can be 
seen from this table, only the 20 students in Group 2 shows a significant 
difference in mean gain of days absent at the 0.05 level. Not any of 
the three groups showed any significant difference at the 0.01 level. 



It is noted that 3 3 students left the Sylacauga Exemplary Project, 
as legal-a§e school dn )outs. Ten of these 13 students who left school 
as legal-age dropouts, while still in school, continued to have an 
increasing number of al sences larger than the number of absences they 
had the school year pr or to program entry. Thesp. 13 (14.6%) students 
accounted for 632 (27. o%) days absent out of the 2276 days absent for 
participants that were reported for the three years of operation of the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project. 



TABLE 6 

ANAI YSIS OF VARIANCE AND STATISTICS COMPARING THE MEAN 
GAIN DAYS A. > SENT FOR STUDENTS WHO WERE IN THE 
SYLACAUGA EXEM^ LARY PROJECT MORE THAN ONE ACADEMIC 
YEAR FOR TEi: THREE YEARS OF PROGRAM OPERATION 







Source of 




Sum of 


Mean 


F F 


Group No . 


Variance 




Square 


Square 


Value Pxobability 


1^ 43 


Between 


I 


0.289 


0.289 


0.001 0.424 




Within 


84 


28,682.352 


341.456 




2^ 20 


Between 


2 


445.606 


222.803 


3.197* 0.047 




Within 




3972.941 


69.701 




3G 39 


Between 


1 


133.383 


133.383 


1.637 0.202 




Within 


V6 


6194.106 


81.501 




^Group 


1 composed 


of 


43 participants that 


were in the Sylacauga 


Exemplary Project in b 


■ th 


1970-71 and 


1971-72 


school year. 


^Grotip 


2 composed 


of 


20 students 


that participated in the 


Sylacauga Exemplary Pr 


'Ject during three years 


of program operation. 


^Grotip 


3 composed 


of 


39 students 


that participated in the 


Sylacauga Exemplary Project both in 1971-72 and 1972-73 school year. 



Sigi;ificant dif fi rence in mean gain of days absent at the 
0.05 levej of probabil ty. 
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Thi Battle Stud nit Attitude Scale came from an unpublished 1954 
Doctoral dissertatic \ from the University of Florida. The dissertation 
entitled "Techniques and Instruments for Measuring Certain Human Relations" 
was wri:ten by Jean A. Battle. This instrument contains sixty negative 
statements concemir ; the student's feelings toward himself, toward other 
students, toward tea.':hers and toward school in general. 

Th'3 purpose of the test is to detect a change in attitude, rather 
than to evaluate one's attitude. The student is asked to respond to 
each statement by marking it mostly true , half true^half false , or mostly 
false . The instrument is so constructed that the student's positive 
score is the number of MF's circled. In order to obtain valid results, 
the instrument is ad;ninistered to an entire class with no individual 
identification being shown. Mean gains for the class are treated 
statistically by calculating jt values and/or Z ratios. Although the test 
is not timed, approximately forty minutes is needed for the administration 
of the test. 

Table 7 indicates that there was an apparent difference between pre- 
test scores and post-test scores on the Battle Student Attitude Scale 
instrument. The dispersion of and/or individual scores were not reported 
by proj^act personnel, therefore, no t-test nor Z-scores were calculated 
by the evaluators. 

Ba'sed on the data reported, the evaluators could not conclude that 
the participants displayed a greater positive attitude toward school 
as measured by mean gains on the Battle Student Attitude Scale instrument. 

Tha student participants were expected to reflect a more positive 
self-concept as measured by mean gains on free writing projective exercises 
and mean gains on the Thematic Apperception Test as modified for Inferred 
Self-Concept in middle grade students. 







^AB^E 7 


o^^PAR'SO' 


OF T 


E r E-TEST AND POST--TEST 


BATT .E 


JDEN 


Al ^ITUDE SCALE SCORES 


A. 


) MEA 


iS A REPORTED FOR 




•MTJDE 


:t f rticipants 








- RE-TEST POST-TEST 






To> al Mean Total Mea^i 






Sc -re Score Score Sco^-e 



Mostly True 12 '4 24.88 917 21.83 

Hali Trie, Half False 713 13.71 615 14.t>4 
Mostly False 1100 21.15 934 22.24 



Participants Tested N==52 N=42 



The ^ hematic Appercepti m Tost (TAT) of H.A. Murray and his coworkers 
(19 3) re^ uirc^s the subject to interpret a picture by telling a story — 
•vha is h. ripening, '/hat led -ip to the scene, and what will be the outcome. 
The responses are dictated by tha constructs, experiences, conflicts, 
and vishei. of the subject. Essentially, the person projects himself into 
the scene, identifying with a character just as he vicariously takes the 
pla^ e of *he actor when he sees a movie. The picture is interpersonal 
for the most part since it mostly presents people in scenes of everyday 
lift' activity. One is cautioned that interpersonal scenes described by 
the subjer.t cannot be taken at face value to indicate the subject's actual 
relations! ips, part or present (Allison, Blatt & Zimet , 1968). 

The Test consists of a series of pictures for a given age and sex 
grc p. T:;e pictures are semi-structured, but expressions and action are 
poc ly en' ugh defined 5jo that it is possible for the subject to project 
one elf ±Ato the situation and shape it according to ones needs, 
i?xp ctati.ns, desires or fears. The stories which the subject tells about 
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t ich of thi picture: are considered to be projections of one's self; 

. ^cription. of feel: igs and sentimentSj needs or drives of the individual, 

\ lich « re -. licited ]: / the stimulus of the pictures. 

NcrmaLly, only ten to twelve of the pictures are given to the subject, 
I le at a time. Directions vary for their use but thoy involve encouraging 
t'le subject to make up a story regarding the characters depicted on the 
] Lates — to identify them and to describe the situations and what led up 

^ it, the thought, the ideas and actions of the characters in the situation 
i Ad the outcome. Ordinarily, five minutes per picture is suf ficient - 
t:<posure f jr the subject. The stories may be written or tape recorded 
1 y the exar:iiner or they may be written by the subject. 

Si oring methods vary with the objectives of the examiner, and might 
ratter be called interpretive methods, for they are not objectively 
! ased i.or objectively expressed. Scoring generally is a series of check 
narks and usually not by method of weighted scores. Since these marks 
r.re rev^orded for different things in different areas of phychological 
r.ffect, it would be difficult to determine mean gains except by a case by 
case study. One of difficulties in the use of this instrument is the 
reed f < r professionally trained people to administer and interprete the 
resultt^. As noted previously, there were not adequate professional 
counseling services administered. Data reported to the evaluators indicated 
that tlie Thematic Apperception Test, both pre-test and post-test, was 
administered to a randomly selected sample of participants. The interview 
v;lth e.:ch selected participant was administered by the guidance counselor 
and wa;. recorded on magnetic tape. The tapes were then transcribed for 
evaluation purpose. 
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' 0 overcome the dlf i.iculty in interpreting the results and in trying 
to el ninato an ' possible bias of the evaluator, four meni'^ers of the 
schoo systcn v; ^re usod o evaluat e each case study indiv idually. The 
four ndivif'ual rating si.aets (See Appendix 0) using a Likert Type Scale 
with i. rating of zero to ten (0-10) v/ere then used to determine a consensus 
weigh* 3d value for each case study. This consensus value was then used 
as th' recorded score for the individual to x^hom the Thematic Apperception 
Test 1 ad been administered. 

'-"able 8 illustrates the mean scores of the participants to whom the 
Thema' ic Appsrcaption Test x^as administered over the three years of 
operation of the Sylacau'ta Exemplary Project. Eleven students received 
both <'i pre-test and a post-test TAT. Group means were treated statistically 
by calculating t-values to determine if the mean differences xijere 
significant. The post-test scores showed a mean gain of +0.697 over the 
pre~tt St scores. The calculated t-value for this group was 1.66. To 
have a significant difference at the 0.05 level with 20 degrees-of- 
freedcm, the t~value would have to be 2.09 or greater. It is noted, 
in Talkie 8, that the students to whom the Thematic Apperception Test 
was a. •Tiinist.ered in 1973 had a mean gain of +0.657 over the group who 
recei'.ad the test in 1972. For those two groups, Table 9, the calculated 
t-val^ie was 2.33 for 21 degrees-of-freedom with a 2-tailed probability 
of 0.030. This x^as a sij^nificant increase in the student's self-concept 
inage for this period of program o;^eration. 

;>ased on the data reported, the evaluators concluded that there were 
no sivnificrHt difference in the s .^If-concept of the students at the time 
of thf' pre-' est and their self -^-cont^ept at the time of post-test as measured 
by th.' Them.itic Apperception Test. It is noted, though, that there was 
a sig. ifica-'t difference in the students' self -concept in a positive direction 



TABLE 8 



PRK-TEST, POST-TEST AKD GROUP MEAN SCORES, MEAN GAINS 
ANl) STANBAPvD DEVIATIONS ON THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION 
'lEST AS RE .'ORTED FOR SELECTED PARTICIPANTS OF THE 
SYLACAUGA EXEM:'LARY PROJECT FOR THREE YEARS OF OPERATION 





Number 








Group 


of 


Mean 


Standard 


Mean 


(Year) 


Participants 

• 


Score 


Deviation 


Gain 


1970 


8 


4.594 


1.433 












+0.145 


1971 


8 


4.739 


1.222 












-0.260 


1972 


12 


4.479 


0.703 












+0.657 


1973 


H 


5.136 


0.648 




Pre-Test 


11 


4.439 


1.231 












+0.697 


Post-Test 


11 


5.136 


0.648 





TABLE 9 

THE T-VALUE AND RELATED STATISTICS ON MEAN 
SCORES OF THE THEI-UTIC APPERCEPTION TEST AS 
REPORTED FOR SELECTED PARTICIPANTS OF THE 
SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Group 
(Year) 


Number 
of 

Participants 


Mean 
Scores 


t-Value 


df 


2-t ailed 
Probability 


Pre-Test 


11 


4.439 


1.66 


20 


0.112 


Post-Test: 


11 


5.136 








1972 


12 


4.479 


2.33" 


21 


0.030 


1973 


11 


5.136 









"Significant difference in mean gain on Thematic Apperception 
Test at the 0.05 level of probability. 
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iurins tha last year of prof.ram operation. Also, Tnble 8 illustrates 
::hat ;he lean scor ; on rhe Thematic Apperception T'St showed a mean 
.»ain 'n t ilf-cop.ce t in i pc iitive direction with t\e exception of 
uhe S' coni year of .>pera^ion which showed a slight Joss. 

/n additional nontributTon to the improvement of the student's 
^-elf- one -pt image aay w '11 lave been the f- tudont's part-time job 
ictiv'i ie s. A^- no; :d pr vie isly, 34 studeat partic * pants reportedly 
.^.ade 4O5 788.57 in the t'/rec years the exemplary project operated, 
riie m( iie- earned 1/ the e p irticipants were useA for new clothes and 
>ther * hi-igs that i iiey n »ede I or de:;irGd. Some of t hese students had a 
job ii: all three y. ars waile others had jobs for leaser time. The ability 
of a l:udcnt in this age group to obcain and hold a job for some length 
of tir. .2 did have a positive tiffect on a student's self-concept and his 
^tatu."^ in his peer ^roup. M >ney in their pocket made these students feel 
nore i .*nf ident ind oecur^*, and many used the monies earned for the 
Lmpro\ v'meat of their per onaL appearance and grooming which was an 
jnhan( jment that tended vo further improve their self-concept image. 
These changes in dress or behavior were observed by the administration 
who expressed their belirif that some students were developing desirable 
work hnbits and a sense of rt^sponsibility and pride in themselves and what 
Chey did. 

Ihe evaluators, therefore, concluded from the data reported, that there 
was an apparent improvemi nt in the self-concept image of the participants 
of the Sylacauga Exemplavy Project. 

V;hila not a part of the original proposal, but included in the 
livalui.tion Data Matrix p.epared by the Occupational Research and Development 
Unit, Auburn University, the participants were tested and evaluated to 
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dei ermine whether stU(V2nts exposed to the currtculum e::hibited greater 
voc itional m iturlty a.^ indicated by a pre-test, post-test gain on the 
Attitude Test of the Vocational Development Inventory. (Crites, 1965, 6). 

Data concerning ( bjective criteria were recorded on the Evaluation 
Data Matrix -U, while the Vocational Development Inventory scores were 
recorded on rlvaluatioi. Data Matrix #2, Appendix A. 

The "Attitude Test of the Vocational Development Inventory" is 
corposed of 60 items to be answered either true or false. The higher the 
correct scon^ on a pre-selected 50 of these questions, (Crites, page 23- 
24), the more vocationally mature a person is expected to be. The reader 
she aid be extremely cautious; in totally relying on the results of an 
attitude scale to make basic comprehensive judgements concerning this 
project. There are normally difficult problems inherent in the 
development of attitude scales, and especially a scale related to the complex 
prt )lems of vocational maturity. It is strongly suggested that the 
re;_ier become totally familiar v/ith this particular attitude test before 
dra Ting final conclusions. 

The "Vocational Maturity Scale" of the Attitude Test contains 50 
iteis, fcr which a total score of fifty might be achieved. 

The "Deviation Scale" of the Attitude Test has 10 items, for which 
a total score of 10 is possible. This deviation scale was hypothesized 
to -neasur- a maladjustment factor. The higher the score, the more 
malidjustad a person is hypothesized to be. 

The levolopment of the "Me;tsurement of Vocational Maturity in 
Adolescence" (Crites, 6), was based on test results of 2786 student 
participc-rits in a school di.^trirt of a mostly urban setting. For the 
27£S students Crites utilized in the development of the deviation 
coiT:-)onent of the Attitude Scale, a mean of 1.18 and a standard 



d viati >n cf 1.13 wa es tciMij-hed. On the maturity component of the 
A titudo Sc lie, a me n of 34.64 and a standard deviation of 6.03 was 
e tabli::*het\ T?ie st idonts utilized by Crites were in grades five through 
t -elve. 

Ba.jed on the re->ults of the development and testing of the Attitude 
S -ale, Crites conclu-ied that the data indicated that "the Attitude Test 
n:?asures behaviors which are highly enough related to age and grade that 
t ey aro developmental in nature 5 btit not so highly related that they 
a'*e the sa:i2 as grade and age". 

To jur^^G the progress relative to tliis objective, and the program, 
t :e stu lents enrolled in this project were administered the pre-test 
e ^rly u -on entering the pi eject. They were then administered the post- 
t St prior to leavii;; the project. 

Ta'^le 10 illustrates the pre-test, post-test means and standard 
deviation scores on the Vc cational Maturity and Deviation Scales as 
r 'porte i for 29 participants luring three years of program operation. 



T.\BLE 10 

PIIE-TEST, FOST-TIST KEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF TOTAL VOCATIO: AL MATURITY AND DEVIATION SCORES 
AS REPORTED FOR 29 PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA 
I XEMI LARY PROJECT 



Test Yoc^ tional Maturity Deviation 

;ronp NTir/^er Mzan S.D. Mean S.D. 



Pre-Test -29 20. 35 5. 24 1. 93 1. 73 

Pr st-Test 29 23.69 6.04 2.17 1.42 



A one-way analysis of variance was utilized to ascertain whether 
signif ^'cant differences were recorded on pre- and post-test scores for 
the pa i:icipants tested. 

T ble 11 presents the analysis of variance and associated statistics 
comparing the pre- and post-test vocational maturity scores on the 29 
tested participants of the Sylacauga Exemplary Project. 

TABLE 11 

Ar:ALYSIS OF VAEIANCE AND ASSOCIATED STATISTICS COMPARING 
THE PRE- Am POST-TEST VOCATIONAL MTURIIT SCORES OF 29 
PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Mean F F 

Square Value Probability 

Betwecra Groups 1 162.234 162.234 S.OyS'"^' 0.027 
Within Grouj>s 56 1790.769 31.978 
Total 57 1953.003 

'^Signif leant difference at the 0.05 level of probability. 

As evidenced by Table 11, the F value recorded was 5.073 with an 
F probability of 0.027. To be significant at the 0.05 level, the F 
value vould have to be 4.01 or greater. Therefore, it was concluded 
that a ^significant difference existed, based on the Attitude Scale scores, 
in the Vocational Maturity of the tested participants in the Sylacauga 
Exemplary Project at the 0.05 level of probability. Thus the data 
indicat'2s that tlie tested students were more vocationally mature after 
part ici Pelting, in the project and curriculum than they were upon entry 
into the project. 



Source oi Sum of 

Variance df Squares 
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T ble 12 illustrates the analysis of variance and associated 
statis ICS c-jmparing the pre- and post-test deviation scores of the 
partiC pants for the three years of pro;.',ram operation. 



TABLE 12 

AN ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND STATISTICS COMPARING 
THE PRE- AND POST-TEST DEVIATION SCORES OF 29 
PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 





Source of 
Variance 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 

Value 


F 

Probability 


Between Groups 


1 


0.845 


0.845 


0.338 


0.568 


Within Groups 


56 


140.000 


2.500 






Total 


57 


140.845 









Ttlis deviation scale has 10 items, for which a total score of 10 
is possible. This deviation scale, however, was hypothesized to measure 
a maladjustment factor. Tlierefore, the higher the score, the more the 
maladjustment of a person is hypothesized to be. 

Table 10 records data indicating an increase in the mean deviation 
score from pre- and post-test for the program, indicating a slightly 
higher maladjustment on the post-test for the group taking these tests 
than was evident on the pre- test. 

As Table 12 shows from the one-way analysis of variance, however, 
the differences are not significant. To be significant at the 0.05 level, 
the F value v/ould have to be 4.01. Therefore, it was concluded that no 
significant differences existed, based on the Attitude Scale scores, in 
the deviatioa or maladjustment of the tested participants in the Sylacauga 
Exemplary Project. 



Each p-rticipant in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project was provided 
a core prog am of academic learning experiences each day under the 
direction o." a teacher-coordinator. All learning experiences generally 
related to the pupils work experiences. It was felt that the basic or 
compensatory education based on concrete problems faced by the pupil 
made a vital contribution to the success of the program. Most pupils 
were enrolled in a developmental or compensatory reading program one hour 
each day, a basic academic program one hour each day, health and physical 
education one hour eacli day, and occupational inforraation one hour each 
day. This ..-ore program of academi.: learning experiences was to supplement 
the wurk sheltered eiiperiences . The curriculum was provided in an 
attempt fo assist the participants in developing basic understanding, 
skills, and abilities needed for job entry and/or continuing education 
in occupational areas in which the school district offers vocational 
instruction as well as an improvement in academic achievement. 

The student participants in the Sylacauga Exemplary Program were 
expected to show the development of a higher level of academic achievement 
as measured by mean gains on the California Test of Basic Skills and on 
the California Achievement Test. 

This objective was to be evaluated by determining whether students 
exposed to the curriculum showed a substantial increase in academic 
achievement as indicated by teacher-coordinator evaluation and pre-test, 
post-test gain on the California Achievement Tests and the California 
Basic Skills Test. 

The reliability co-efficient for the total battery is 0.98, with 
a grade placement standard error of measurement of 0.2, and a standard 
deviation of 1.5. The California Achievement Test was reportedly given 
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as p '*-to.-.-. ti: i^tndent parti-rLpant. during the first yt:ar of 

operas m of t^. ^vlaca'i .a F:j^npiary Pr >-rai:i. The.^e 56 students did 

not re. ilve Me >o^,r-*te!^t California A.'i iov^^picnt 7e--t nor was any other 

55tuJer? r-pi..K ttn: lavin^^ i.een adi iinis- ored the California Achievenu nt 

" ^'-i i • I a^" i • a 1 la 1^:.-. ^;-ia rt-i^wria: ! i v atni;.lii f t^red to 

:>/ . l'^ .ill t>. i:"!::. {i..vii^ d^^iii,^ the :-ac:i.: i j\-j-^r of aja^ration. This was 

" •>^'"' i'' •> rvp.a*t:f:;d ha\ ' i,,'^'i^cd bM:h pr«:— tvnit and 

^^■•'^^■•^ ' ■ ^i^' ;ia,-te:.a:, ^...-.t-. ast" .-.tas /.ad ataad.ird deviations 

' - a Cuili'.i'iiia iia^.lc ::i:iJ,l:> Tl- a.a oi' j7 rartlcipants 

. i^;--,-,^ f r ia:.:: s-'-.-av] ye..r of r,^',^ra!: iv is obHrrvt-d fron 

thi; t; tr it ill ri-a-ari-^d areas ou tfie lalitora^a liasic ahiils Teat 
alic.ad -.-la : iiu . ;fiesa :7 -itadeat paiLlclpauts axhibited a mc-an gain 
of '.f^ i gra* oa uh- P-adlaa Area, a in-^an aain or 0.^^:6 j^rade 

level r the .\rithi et ic Area, a liiaaa v^aJii ta^ i^rade levr^l on the 

r.an^aa- Ar^'/r, aiia a mean g-iin of 1.0.42 aradt- level on tdie total 
Cal-;r<^rtia la- M.;.- Ue: I'est. 

f;:. Le 1-r pr^ seata tlie resnita (4. a (aie-^way aiUiJy^in uf variance 
and aas:;aiatr 1 it f .ties ceinnaring the pre- cind P'>at-»Le^t s-.-ores on the 
Ca]ilca-::ia \U .'u: iaiLis leat of 57 atndent part j a i.panta for the three 
veara " pro:M-aiii aperatlna, 

A.; natef! fr vn T^hl^^ 13, a ^^aia waa rerAn-^led in al ] area^" of the 
Cali.far;Ia Ba^ic Skills Test. 

Tl- (a.^e-..;ay aaalyaia <;! varlanae reVi/aled fjl;:aiil leant j.aius from 
pre- to past-;a-;t ^rlu.a ut.ea tai the r-zifilna, Jaaaar^e^ arlthuieti- and 
total c; ,^ j.^. C,, { i f , ^ ;r, f ^ jijc:: f , . ^^k 1 i ! <; Toot Ml" t!a> pro^avim for the 

thr^e V ara «.a oi tr itioa. 



TABLE 13 



PRE-TEST, POST-TEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
SCORES ON THE CALIFORNIA BASIC SKILLS TESTS AS REPORTED 
FOR 57 PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAl^ FOR THE SECOND YEAR OF OPERATION 





Tests 


Number 
Participants 
Tested 


Pre-Test 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 


Post-Test 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 



Reading 


57 


3.561 


1.223 


4.621 


1.163 


Arithmetic 


57 


4.035 


0.907 


4.961 


1.209 


Language 


57 


3.428 


1.235 


4.426 


1.567 


TOTAL 


57 


3.625 


0.864 


4.667 


1.188 



TABLE 14 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND STATISTICS COMPARING THE 
PRE- AND POST-TEST SCORES ON THE CALIFORNIA BASIC 
SKILLS TESTS OF THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
FOR THE THREE YEARS OF OPERATION 



Test 
Area 


Nimber 
Tested 


Source of 
Variance 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F 

Value 


F 

Probability 


Reading 


57 


Between 
Within 


1 

112 


32.002 
159.078 


32.002 
1.424 


22.471* 


0.000 


Arithmetic 


57 


Between 
Within 


1 

112 


24.455 
127.908 


24.455 
1.142 


21.414* 


0.000 


Language 


57 


Between 
Within 


1 

112 


28.400 
222.923 


28.400 
1.990 


14.269* 


0.001 


TOTAL 


57 


Between 
Within 


1 

112 


30.951 
120.911 


30.951 
1.080 


28.670* 


0.000 



*Significant difference at the 0.01 level of probability. 
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To be significant at the 0.01 level, the F value had to be 6.87 or 
larger for 1 degree-of-f reedom between groups and 112 degree-of-freedom 
within groups. All F values are greater than 6.87, therefore, the mean 
gain increases recorded on the California Basic Skills Test for Reading, 
Arithmetic, Language and Total are significant at the 0.01 level. 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was administered to 42 of 89 
student participants of the Sylacauga Exemplary Program, both as a pre- 
test and as a post-test. These 42 students were classified as being in 
the 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11 grades at time of post-testing with the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test in May 1973. Some of these students were in the 
program from 1 year to 3 years. Not all students received the pre-test 
in the same year. Some were reported to have received the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Pre-Test in September 1970, some in- September 1971, and some in 
September 1972. 

Table 15 illustrates pre-test, post-test, standard deviations and mean 
gains for the five grades. Those in the eleventh grade exhibited the 
greatest increase in mean gain, 3.759. This may have been due to the 
exposure of these participants to a more favorable curriculum during the 
three academic years (September 1970 to May 1973) elapsing between pre-testing 
and post-testing with the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. 

Table 16 illustrates the two-tailed t-test comparison of the pre- 
test and post-test means of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test administered 
to 42 participants of the Sylacauga Exemplary Project. It is observed 
that of the five groups, group 8 and 10 show a significance approaching 
the 0.05 level and only the mean gains of group 11 is significant at the 
0.05 level. 
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TABLE 15 



PRE-TEST, POST-TEST MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND MEAN 
GAINS OF THE GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST BY GRADE AT 
TIME OF POST-TEST AS REPORTED FOR 42 PARTICIPANTS OF 
THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Grade at 


Number 


Reading Level Scores 




Time of 


of 


Pre- 


-Test 


Post 


-Test 


Mean 


Post-Test 


Participants 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Gains 


7 


4 


4.275 


0.340 


5.000 


1.534 


+0.725 


8 


8 


3.863 


0.780 


4.938 


1.204 


+1.075 


9 


8 


3.200 


0.366 


3.738 


0.850 


+0.538 


10 


10 


4.770 


1.378 


6.190 


1.659 


+1.420 


11 


12 


3.283 


0.895 


7.042 


1.913 


+3.759 


TOTAL 


42 


3.826 


1.080 


5.614 


1.903 


+1.788 



TABLE 16 

TWO-TAILED T-TEST COMPARISON OF THE PRE-TEST AND 
POST-TEST GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST MEANS BY 
GRADE AT TIME OF POST-TEST AS REPORTED FOR 42 
PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Grade at 
Time of 
Post-Test 


Nimber 
of 

Participants 




Variance Estimate 


t 

Value 


Degree-of 
Freedom 


2-Tailed 
Probability 


7 


4 


0.92 


6 


0.392 


8 


8 


2.12 


14 


0.052 


9 


8 


1.64 


14 


0.123 


10 


10 


2.08 


18 


0.052 


11 


12 


6.16* 


22 


0.000 


TOTAL 


42 


5.30* 


82 


0.000 



Significant difference at the 0.05 level of probability. 



Table 17 illustrates the pre-- and post-test means, standard 
deviations and mean gains of 42 participants in the Sylacauga Exemplary 
Project arranged by length of time in academic years between pre- and 
post-test administration of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. It is 
observed from Table 18 that the mean gain reading level of all three 
groups is significant at the 0.05 level. 

If it can be assumed that these 42 participants had progressed 
gradewise yearly without failure, then, based on the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test, each participant had at time of pre-test an average yearly 
mean gain of 0.454 reading levels per year of school attendance. Those 
same 42 participants exhibited an average yearly gain of 0.766 reading 
levels per year of school attendance during their participation in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project, 

TABLE 17 

PRE-TEST, POST-TEST MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND MEAN 
GAINS OF THE GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST BY LENGTH 
OF TIME BETWEEN PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST ADMINISTRATION 
AS REPORTED FOR 42 PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT 





Length 
(in academic years) 
Between Pre- 






Reading Level 


Scores 




Number 
of 


Pre- 


-Test 


Post- 


-Test 


Mean 


and Post-Test 


Participants 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Gain 


1 


12 


4.000 


0.678 


4.958 


1.251 


+0.958 


2 


4 


3.275 


0.263 


3.925 


0.443 


+0.650 


3 


26 


3.831 


1.281 


6.177 


2.057 


+2.346 
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TABLE 18 



TWO-TAILED T-TEST COMPARISON OF THE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST MEANS BY LENGTH OF TIME 
BETWEEN PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST ADMINISTRATION AS 
REPORTED FOR 42 PARTICIPANTS OF THE SYLACAUGA 
EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Length of Time Number Variance Estimate 

(in academic years) of 

Between Pre- Participants t Degree-of 2-Tailed 

and Post-Test Value Freedom Probability 



1 


12 


2.33* 


22 


0.029 


2 


4 


2.53* 


6 


0.045 


3 


26 


4.94* 


50 


0.000 



Significant difference at the 0.05 level of probability. 



It is interesting to note that the item questions of the Attitude 
Test developed by Crites were written so that they could be read and 
understood by children in the fifth and sixth grades. The reading 
difficulty level for these item questions was established at 5.9595 in 
grade units, as calculated by the Dale and Chall formula (Crites, 6) 
for predicting readability. 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was administered to 42 of the 89 
participants in the Sylacauga Exemplary Program. These 42 students were 
in the program from one to three years. The average reading level as 
measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was 5.614. Of the 42 students 
to whom the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was administered, 23 also received 
the Crites test "Measurement of Vocational Maturity in Adolescence: 1. 
Attitude Test of Vocational Development Inventory". It is interesting to 
note that the reading level for these 23 participants to whom both tests 
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were administered was only 5.100 on the Gates-MacGinitie Post-Test. As 
noted previously, the reading difficulty level for the Crites test was 
calculated to be 5.9595. This may indicate that the reading level of 
this test was such that it was too difficult for the students to fully 
comprehend what each item question was asking. This reading difficulty 
may have been a major factor in the students scoring below the norms 
established by Crites for fifth grade students (Crites, 6) on the 
Attitude Test. 

This reading difficulty is further evidenced by those students to 
whom the California Basic Skills Test was administered. Fifty-seven 
students had an average reading level of 4.621 on the post— test scores. 
Nineteen of these students were also administered the Crites test 
''Measurement of Vocational Maturity in Adolescence: 1, Attitude Test of 
Vocational Development Inventory". The reading level of these 19 students 
was 4.347 as measured by the California Basic Skills Test. This further 
substantiates the probability that the reading difficulty level of the 
Crites test may have been a major factor in these students scoring below 
the norms for fifth grade students on the Attitude Test as established 
by Crites. 

In review, the evaluators feel that the curriculum developed by the 
teacher-coordinators for use in the Sylacauga Exemplary Project demonstrated 
much success with these students. It is felt that the basic or 
compensatory education core program utilizing individualized instruction 
and supplementary reading instruction coupled with vocational orientation, 
information, and work experience activities greatly contributed to the 
overall success of the project. Thirty-eight teaching units were 
developed for low-achieving sttidents and included materials with a low 
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reading age level and were well illustrated with pictures and drawings. 
These 38 teaching units included: 

A. Eleven units designed to aid self -concept and attitude 
development 

B. Six units on improving communication skills; speaking, reading, 
writing, listening and related occupational information 

C. Four units utilizing related mathematics in related occupational 
areas 

D. One unit on Good Citizenship 

E. Three units in Ground skeeping and Landscaping 

F. Five units in Custodial, Janitorial and Maintenance Services 

G. Seven units in the Food Service Area 

H. Three units in Domestic Services — Child Care 

The evaluators further concluded that the participants did sLcv the 
development of a higher level of academic achievement as measured by mean 
gains on the California Basic Skills Test and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Test. It is felt that this positive rate-of -change in learning was a 
direct result of the more favorable curriculum that was developed for these 
low achieving students and the close contact these students had with the 
teacher-coordinators (many times one-to-one) and the other teachers who 
cooperated closely with the participants in the project. The evaluators 
feel that this component of the project did contribute greatly to the 
development of basic skills and abilities needed for job entry and/or 
continuing education for students with special needs in vocational 
education. 
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Reporting Findings 



The analysis of process and product information related to each 
project objective led to the following findings: 

1. Based on the data reported (data reports were not complete), 
the evaluators concluded that a majority of the students 

who were exposed to the program were making realistic occupational 
choices. It was also felt that while student counseling services 
were provided that assisted most students in appraising their 
current interest, aptitudes, skills, and personalities in 
relation to occupational preferences, that some students did not 
receive adequate professional counseling services. 

2. In areas outlined in the proposal, an occupational information 
program was conducted to acquaint students with economic and 
organizational structures, occupational relationships, and 
other related occupational information pertaining to the 
occupational fields. 

3. Based on the Attitude Test of the Vocational Development 
Inventory (Appendix I) students who were exposed to the 
sheltered work experience vocational curriculum (Sylacauga 
Exemplary Project) did exhibit greater vocational maturity 
after program participation than they had upon program entry. 
The evaluators hypothesize that the exposure to the following 
program activities contributed to this success: (1) Interest 
Test (Kuder) and Aptitude Test (GATB) ; (2) group and 
individual counseling sessions relating these test batteries 
to self and the world of work; (3) occupational information 
being provided in the curriculum; (4) exposure to more resource 
people from the world of work; (5) exposure to more group 

and individual counseling sessions; and (6) actual supervised 
work experience. 

4. A well developed compensatory instructional program in basic 
communications and mathematics skills was utilized as much as 
possible to focus instruction on the information deemed necessary 
to perform satisfactorily in the chosen occupational areas. The 
evaluators feel that the compensatory education component of the 
project did contribute greatly to the development of basic skills 
and abilities needed for job entry and/or continuing education for 
vocational students with special needs in their vocational 
programs . 



Crites, John 0. "Measurement of Vocational Maturity in Adolescence- 
Attitude Test of the Vocational Development Inventory", Psychological 
Monographs-General and Applied , (Washington, D.C.: The American 
Psychological Association, Inc., 1965), Vol. LXXIX, No. 2, pp. 35-36. 
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The project director and all school administrators reported * 
there was a dramatic improvement in the rate of school 
attendance by students upon program entry. The average number 
of days absent for project participants decreased for each 
year of operation over the previous year. The evaluators 
hypothesize that this decrease in student absences was a direct 
result of the specially designed curriculum for low achieving 
students which stressed individualized courses of study and 
coordinated work experience activities. 

The evaluators feel that the test batteries, the interest 
inventory (Kuder) , the personality test (16 P-F Short Form) 
and the aptitude test (GATE) acted as real interest-getters 
and motivators for self appraisal, and as a point of 
departure for entering into discussion of the world of 
work and occupational preferences. 

Based on the California Basic Skills Test and the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test, the academic achievement of the 
students exposed to the sheltered work-experience vocational 
curriculum did exhibit a higher rate of learning achievement 
per year than the students had exhibited prior to program 
entry. Fifty-seven students exhibited better than one year 
grade level of improvement on the California Basic Skills 
Test for a one year test period. Forty-two students tested 
over a one to three year academic period exhibited a better 
than 60% rate of gain per year in reading ability as 
measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test compared to 
their average rate of gain in reading prior to program entry. 
The evaluators felt that this positive rate-of-change in 
learning was a direct result of the more favorable curriculum 
that was developed for these low-achieving students and the 
close contact these students had with the teacher-coordinators 
and other teachers who cooperated closely with the participants 
in the project. The evaluators also felt that this component 
of the project did contribute greatly to the development of 
basic skills and abilities needed for job entry and/or 
continuing education for students with special needs in 
vocational education. 

Thirty-four students reportedly earned $40,788.57 during three 
years or program operation. This was an average earning of 
$1,199.66 per student participant reported, or, on a yearly 
basis these 34 students were indicated to have earned $513.45 
per year. The ability of a student in this a^e group to obtain 
and hold a job for some length of time did have a positive 
effect on the students self-concept and his status in his peer 
group. These part-time jobs also permitted the participants 
to broaden their concepts of the skills and abilities needed 
in the world of work and also utilize their own. 
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9. The administrators and the Sylacauga School Board has deemed 
the Sylacauga Exemplary Project so successful in helping meet 
the needs of low achieving students that it has been continued 
in almost its entirety for a fourth year of operation at the 
total expense of the local school system. 

The evaluators concluded that the Sylacauga Exemplary Project, "A 

Sheltered Work Experience Centered Vocational Curriculum for Low Achieving 

Students" demonstrated much success in carrying out and achieving 

Objective 1 and Objective 2, which are: 

(1) providing student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interest, aptitudes, 
skills and personalities in relation to occupational 
preference^ (Objective 1) and 

(2) providing a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and following through with vocational counseling 
services necessary to assist students in selecting and 
developing entry level skills for occupations commensurate 
with their abilities, interest, and aptitudes. (Objective 2). 

It is felt that almost all "Special Education" programs should 

seriously consider orienting many of their programs toward this approach. 

It is also felt that any group attempting to deal with educationally and/ 

or disadvantaged youth should seriously consider adapting their programs 

toward the approaches demonstrated successfully in the Sylacauga Alabama 

Vocational Exemplary Pro j ecu. 
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Reconnnendat ions 



On the basis of the success demonstrated and other related discussions 
of this report with regard to the Sylacauga, Alabama, Exemplary Project,^ 
"A Sheltered Work Experience Centered Curriculum for Low Achieving Students' 
the following recommendations were made by the evaluators : 

1. The program should be retained in the Sylacauga City School 
System. 

2. The State Department of Education and other local systems 
throughout the state and nation should consider utilizing 
this type program for all their educationally and/or socio- 
economically disadvantaged youth* Decision-makers in Special 
Education should seriously consider orienting many of their 
programs toward the approach used in this project. 

3. Further curriculum development should be undertaken to focus 
the basic math and communication skills toward the 
experiences in the part-time jobs and the on-campus sheltered 
work-experience stations. 

4. Reading materials should be developed for each student's 
particular reading level and should be meaningfully related to 
the world of work. The "See Spot Run" reading materials for 
these older students is somewhat degrading to them and should 
be omitted. 

5. Vocational interest tests, personality tests, and aptitude 
tests should be utilized as a point of departure for entering 
discussion of the world of work. 

6. More indepth in-service education should be provided the non- 
professional work station supervisors. These workshops should 
concentrate primarily on two things, (1) problems in dealing 
with these "special" students and (2) how to teach the 
vocational skills associated with the work station to these 
"special" students. 

7. Once serious behavior problems are checked, every effort should 
be made to place a student in a part-time job in the community 
under supervision of the teacher-coordinator. These part-time 
jobs appeared to have a direct influence in motivating students 
to stay in school. 

8. It is almost necessary to go to an individualized instructional 
approach in managing learning situations for these "special" 
students. Backgroimds , interests, reading levels, and aptitudes 
are so varied that teaching for the "average" student would 
have no meaning. 

A 
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It appears that the real key to success in a program of this 
type is the teacher. Therefore, every effort needs to be made 
to recruit teachers who really have an interest and desire to 
help students of this tyipe. 

Outside consultant help should be utilized at the beginning 
of a program of this type. It appears that this is essential 
for better staff orientation and motivation. 



CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Sylacauga, Alabama, Exemplary Project, "A Sheltered Work 
Experience Centered Vocational Curriculum for Low Achieving Students", 
demonstrated much success in providing instruction and dealing with 
problems of educational and/or socio-economically deprived youth in the 
school system. The project acted as a pilot demonstration project, for 
dealing with "special" students, for other school systems to observe. 

The process of providing basic compensatory math and communication 
skills centering around the students* part-time job or sheltered work 
station did motivate students to learn. The students, for the year 
tested, demonstrated more than a grade level of growth which was deemed 
excellent for these special students ♦ 

More relevant instruction, a slower academic pace, hands-on work 
experience, actual job responsibility, association with peer groups, 
and teachers who really care are hypothesized to have contributed to the 
great reduction in the rate of absenteeism and dropout rate for these 
"special" students. 

Even though additional work needs to be done in the counseling phase 
of the project, the project staff feels that a meaningful guidance and 
counseling program has been initiated, as a direct result of the project, 
that will greatly assist these "special" students in appraising their 
current interest, aptitudes, and personalities in relation to the world 
of work. It is felt that the test batteries administered; the interest 
inventory (Kuder) , the aptitude test (GATE), and the personality inventory 
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(16 P-F Short Form), (even though reading levels were a little different) 
assisted greatly in this endeavor. The test batteries along with 
individual and group counseling sessions appeared to stimulate and 
motivate students to realistically appraise themselves in relation to 
the world of work. 

It was found by project personnel that the part-time jobs and 
sheltered work stations contributed greatly to the positive attitude 
change and self-concept development of students in the project. The 
sheltered work stations proved to be status symbols for which students 
competed. The part-time jobs, as well as being a status symbol, 
provided money for students to attend school functions and assisted them 
in the purchase of clothes to improve their personal appearance. Once 
these students were able to dress in the style of many of the other 
students in school, a real difference could be observed in how they 
Viewed themselves. Even though the sheltered work stations were status 
symbols for these "special" students, it appeared to work much better 
if students were placed in work stations throughout the school system 
away from their own school. 

It was also concluded that many of the non-professional personnel 
working in the school system could be utilized effectively to teach job 
entry level skills to these "special" students. However, it is essential 
to properly orient and train these persons at the very beginning of the 
program to deal with many problems faced by these students. It is also 
necessary to have periodic in-service sessions with these non-professionals 
to assist them in Ironing out problems and making them feel a part of 
the program. 
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Adequate lead time is essential for planning and instructional 
material development before implementation of the program. Being able 
to meaningfully involve these ''special" students at the very beginning 
is essential if positive attitudes are to be developed. The students' 
first impressions are many times lasting impressions. 

At the beginning of a program of this type, teacher-coordinators 
tend to feel they are not accomplishing much with these students and tend 
to become disheartened because they cannot really observe student progress. 
Outside consultants could be a big asset in helping to keep the teacher- 
coordinators motivated. 

Based on the significant findings of the third party evaluators and 
conclusions drawn by the project staff and school administrators, it was 
concluded that the project demonstrated much success in: 

(1) providing student counseling services necessary to assist 
students in appraising their current interest, aptitudes, 
skills and personalities in relation to occupational 
preference, (Objective 1) and 

(2) providing a sheltered work experience vocational curriculum 
for youth and following through with vocational counseling 
services necessary to assist students in selecting and 
developing entry level skills for occupations commensurate 
with their abilities, interest, and aptitudes. fObiective 
2). ^ 

The project was deemed so successful by the project staff and school 
administrators that the project for the next year is being supported 
in its entirety almost totally through local funds. 

It is felt that almost all "Special Education" programs should 
seriously consider orienting many of their programs toward this approach. 
It is also felt that any group attempting to deal with educationally and/ 
or disadvantaged youth should seriously consider adapting their programs 
toward the approaches demonstrated successfully in the Sylacauga Alabama 
Vocational Exemplary Project. 
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RESPONSES FROM SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 

TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Question: 
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1. How do you feel about the total Exemplary Project in 
Sylacauga? (Please note strengths and weaknesses). 



Answer : 
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Question: 



2. If you were initiating this project again, what changes 
would you make? 



Answer! 




Question: 

3. What phases of the Exemplary Project do you feel will 
remain in the school system after the project has ended 
as such? 



Answer : 



^^^^ . ^l^^^^^,,^^ ^ 




Question: 



4. How do you feel the Exemplary Project was accepted by the 
conmiunity, parents, teachers, and students? 



Answer : 



O >l 0 A -^^ 
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RESPONSES FROM PROJECT COORDINATOR 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
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RESPONSES FROM PROJECT COORDINATOR 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Question: 



1. If you were initiating the project again, what changes 
would you make? 



Answer : 

a. Providtt a five day workshop each summer for teacher-coordinators using 
consultants in areas that th«y feel they need help in. 

b. Additional in-service training during the regular school term. Provide 
time to develop curriculum units. A substitute could be used once or 
twice a month to free teachers to write units if funds are available to 
pay the substitute. 



-ProvLd'^ In-service training for work experience supervisors. 



d'^ In- 



Question: 

2. Please identify the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Exemplary Project in Sylacauga. 



Answer-: 
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Stxengths - 

a. The superintendent and principals are sold on the ptogram. 

b. Excellent teacher-coordinators that relate to the low-achieving student. 

c. Classroom teachers cooperate by providing suggestions and materials. 

d„ Some students are enrolled in reading, home economics and industrial art 
Classes. All students participate i n health and physical educaticn. 

^' Jallerfn^th^' ^^1°''*' '° participate in sports where they 

railed in the regular program and were not eligible. 

^' from the'^^hool'^^^H"' "^^^ experience stations away 

flT.l ^ f . provides additional work stations 

for students and helps develop a better self-concept in the student 

O . working away from his peers. bi-uucnt 
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g. Ejccellent Vocational Guidance Counselor, 

h. Students have experienced success for the first time since participating 
in this program. 

i. Helps to eliminate racial difficulties during intergration process. 
Weaknesses - 

a. Work station supervisors need in-service trainings 

b. Cloi^er supervision of students at work stations by teacher-coordinators. 

c. Lack of understanding of the type students in the program by work station 
supervisors . 

d. Continue to work with students on self -concept and attitude developrnsnt , 
stressing pride and initiative in their worko 

e. Continue to try to involve parents in the program. 

f . Many skills were not developed because of lack of funds to purchase 
equipment and provide laboratory facilities. 

g. Finding an available norm test for the socio-econouiical ly deprived 
student- both achievement and aptitude. 



Question: 

3; What specific points do you feel have made the^Sylacauga 
Project a successful one? 



Answer : 



a. A well-planned project. 

b. Realistic objectives. 

c. The cooperation of all school personnel. 

d. Good teacher-coordinators. 

^' Onr'^^'^r^^f f^^^'^"^" °f the project by personnel from the 
Occupational Research and Development Uni/at Auburn University, 

f. Consultants at the workshop and during the school year. 
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Question: 



4. How do you feel the project was accepted by the community, 
parents, teachers and students? 

Answer : 

a. Th=5 project was well accepted by the community. 

1. Three newspapers helped disseminate the project with featured news 
articles and pictures. 

2. Industry and stores have employed students. 

3. Civic clubs have made donations to buy shrubbery. 

b. Parents have given their approval of the program. 

c. Teachers have cooperated W7:th suggestions and materials. They especially 
like having these slow learners out of the regular classroom. 

d. The V£P students have experienced success for the first time. Their attitude 
toward school is better. Most of the students appreciate the project. 



Question: 

5. Do you feel that any phases of the Exemplary Project will 
be continued in the system after the project funds are 
exhausted? Why or why not? 



The Sylacaaga City Board of Mucation plans to continue the project as it 
operates now. It will be financed from other funds. 
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Question: 

6. What do you feel was the most important thing to come out 
of the Sylacauga Exemplary Project and why? (Consider 
elemeiitary, junior high school and high school components 
either collectively or individually in your comments.) 



Answer : 



The project has enabled this school system to vTieet the needs of a group 
of students who were receiving only minimal benefits from the regular 
program. It has retained dropout-prone students in the instructional 
program at East Highland Junior High School and at Sylacauga High School. 
Tli?y have bean provided work experiences where they have developed salable 
employ'iient skills and have part-time jobs. 
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APPENDIX E 



RESPONSES FROM GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
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RESPONSES FROM GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Question 



1. How do you feel the Exemplary Project vas accepted by 
students, teachers and parents in your school? 

Answer: 






Question: 



2* Do you feel that the tests administered to students by you 
or your office were beneficial to the students? Why or 
why not? (Please note any difficulties you had in adminis- 
tering and interpreting the tests) » 



Answer: 



^SuS/UUJL^ J&!u2> QjuMj/VI^ A^^sJiJ^ (lJL^J^.^j 

■jd^ ^^^^ ^ /^^^cU^^ ur^ LJs^ J-^^ 

A^uijLt^ jtLu ^ , _ . _ 

^fe^ UO^. C^e^fc ^ 




A. ^ 
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Question: 



3. From a counselor's point of view, vhat do you feel are the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Exemplary Project? 



Answer : 
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RESPONSES FROM VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
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RESPONSES FROM VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING TELE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Question: 

1. Please comment on the extent of your participation in the 
Sylacauga Exemplary Project and on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the project. 



Member response: 



Member response: 
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My participation as a member of the Advisory Committee has been limited, 
f^lany times when there was a meeting I had a conflict, but I was kept informed 
on the activities. 

I believe the main strength of the program is reaching students who might 
otherwise drop out of school completely or be a disciplinary problem. The 
students are being trained and attention shown to them. 

A possible weakness in the program in that it could be expanded to reach 
more students if more teachers, fund and space were available. Ihe community 
needs to help more and take a more active part especially with potential employers. 
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Member response: 



Served on the Advisory Committee as Employer Representative 

The program placed the student In an area where he could 
experience success. It also helped to prepare him for a 
future occupation where he could contribute to his own 
V7ell being and to society. 

One area of possible weakness may be the limited areas 
for work experience and job development. 



Member response: 




Jie^M^ yJ^^U^ 4 ^^^^^^ y^^^^^ 
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Question: 



2, If the project was being refunded or implemented as a new 
project, what suggestions would you make for improving 
the project? 



Member response: 



/. Kj^ .tM. ^^o^^ ^ <^ .^srct^ , ^v«C^ AjJ^ -G-^^ 



Member response: 



In a project of this type you need more funds to carry out the program^ 
If you have the proper funds then your other problems are solved for the 
most part, such as teachers, space and employee help. 



Member response: 

Possible expansion of work areas for experience and establish- 
ment of additional classes. 
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Member response; 



/. i^^u^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

iu4^ /t^h^ ^ cuL^,^^^ 
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Question: 

3. Please comment on the relative impact you feel the project 
has had on the students involved, their parents, the school 
and other teachers and students not directly involved 
in the project. 



Member response: 



Member response; 

The students have been given a sense of pride and identity. They have found 
something they can do and feel a sense of accomplishment. 
The above could also be said of the parents of the children involved. Most 
parents want the best for their children and want them to have self-pride and a 
feeling of accomplishment. The parents then feel they are also a part of the 
igchool and the community. 

Most teachers should be happy many of their students can get the individual 
attention they might not otherwise receive. This should help the other students 
to progress and move much faster and not be slowed by one or two slow students. 
The situation of placing the student in special training should help all 
^ involved; student, teacher and school. 

ERIC i:; I 



Member response: 



student in school and also at home It freed"th ^^^'"^ 
academic subjects tc teach those who cL learn T"""""^ 
school program. xearn in the regular 



Member response: 
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RESPONSES FROM PRINCIPALS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
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RESPONSES FROM PRINCIPALS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Question: 

1. Please conmient on the strengths and weaknesses of the' 

Sylacauga Exemplary Project in relation to those students 
in the project and their work in your school. 



Principal comment: 

I'l^-. .- -Lic::*..ja l':';'e^;;:.lar7 ^cj'cct ^.-ar^ :rv^r- a l.ro-"£r^-rus help in ip.eet:^ng tho 
tie ^■'."cloiits ("^-n fr-^V') v'-io ^r^articlrcted in the prof,ra^. 

, The or,e:rvil,arj Project dej^.lt x-ritli t:M-> fun^la--^'n :als of the x^orld of xcorl^. 
The '^-^'r: the y-^y^ asroc-^. Is ore of its .ctreatGst asf-ets, ■ 
It ex\c. -^'jiTz^d pr 3par ai: ^ ry traiv-iiv-, for ,f:?inful r-]>-lo;;nr,erat later on in 
•v'-^e sLuiont'G career, 

I 

3» "t' d^j-'it" p.re finr,ovT'^cd t pvro.-o the odiicati'i-al ciirrlci?''iiTn t'-at Hill 
c-* triV.tc T'l'if t in hv-l^-^'ng stvdc.nt aclde-^'e his oim r^-xis. 

^ , a:r*.:-,o^. £,tV.^nti/)n ^'aj- iven t - acnuaiiitinf; ct-'ic'epts, and their narents, 
^r?f:.r -af nii fibort .cci.7**atioT*nl careers w^-.ich are o^oen and avaii.c.blp. 
w »_/ . • 

•3a -ir^3 : 
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1. Th^) ^roj.ra^i si. -aid inclnde over*-^^'® ele- e-tary '^rils as oil as J rr 
^n^"* i:erjlor :*igh sch ol nu-^iist 

y 

ere business and professional neople sbotild be involved in pro'-ran 

r'^a :r.:rg and program evaluati n. 

3. More counseling should have been provided by a trained 

person in this area. ^ ^ — 

.. . a.'>3 
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Principal comments: 




Principal comment: 



/- 






^(:2aj2^ If-z^mM ^^^^^ 




a? 
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X 




1^ u^^^A 
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J.' J J 



Principal comment: 



Lc\ '^^W^ ^4 "^"^ ^^^^^ ^^^w^ 

^-^.t/ /t^vv^ PW:;^ -/uuui ^^-t-i ^^^^ 

2:;:;/ ^ ^ / y / (> 

^lu.^ .r^ ^.^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

i/u^ /-w^^^i A^-^^M^-^ . .> ^/ zr^y /^Z^ 
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."^ 



Principal coipments 




^ 






v^^-^ J.^g'-^i^ 
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Question: 



2. Please indicate any suggestions you have for dLmproving this 
type of project? 



Principal coinment : 





^M6£e. i^^'CrtJi i^^cCt-yck 

}<2,0M^&L^ d^^tteZu^j^^^ .^iKi^uJ^JL^ Ct£u/ziu^j .4^^iuZZuQ^ hicP^ 

cidu Jux. .a^v^^^-J^ f^c^ ^^Sfe ^'^^^V 



157 ^ .'^ > 
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Principal comment: 



d ^a^L'^ ^^.*i> IrOi^ ^^Zh^W:^<^ U'-cjiy^ J^G^ ,^2^ 
^ai^ ^^&rK£^ 6cf-^cL/^ ^2!^^ /i/€^ ,.i^^Jt^l^u>-xsSl ^ (£b . 

0 d.<'ed-^'^^'^^^'^iQ>' ^ 



A «^ 



Principal comment: 




rA-^ ~tl^ ..ajl^^'^^ ■■<UiMcf -7-^^-^^ 

Hi^^f^ <^£^^<^- M^J^ 




Principal comment: 

• I r r .:r'Ltor * -^r .v^ans and ba3:\c voo'Jtional (cDre?r; '?)di7cation 

3\CLld be ade v/rail:^!:! o to y :.er studetii r order that the;;^ 
' r'^f-^'-t t ' a rreat2,r de-r^je frr', t" 'j S'^ecialilzei r^rl ad'^vnced training 



2. vcr- -. ,0 yt''dort^3 in V e "rer rndos C'/-'6) .^l-^ n*ld be alloxxed to particij^ate 
ir the v.;-^':'t.l':^nal t7:G rrograns waich offer reasoncble snc .^ess-expectations 
•v-r the-., 
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SAITLE OF RESPONSES FROM WORK STATION SUPERVISORS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Ouestion: 



1. Please comment on the strengths and weaknesses of the Sylacauga 
Exeraplary Project. 




Supervisor comments: 



^ikkf u out^cu-s sA^is.-! Hi, J4. 
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Supervisor comments: 




J." J " 



mmmmmmmmmmmmm 



Supervisor comments: 



The :.;>'!.?■:■'<-• a ifbco-.plf.rir Frr/ect h.-.a jo^n a trorendc:;T !'-3i;-> -tn treet-'-''- t>e 
« -'0?'- o-C f e st".5ants (0.1 V o iob'^ -Vr- ]-~vtlci"cl;oc1 in t!-. -ro-c-.-l 'vt.t; 
.r.C'^s lii'YS b-rsen the J-<?7 to t :s vfholo rr*-ri'-^ 



■'.i ex.- irl.-j-'v ;5ryr:raiTi dealt vitV f c '-n'^araert.-.ls t'.s i-rnrld of vrpi'lr. The 
• ■ ■•' v';-;-' ns^-^ct in one of its r;r --i-":o3t .assets. 



- t rr-_-..ra: ^rerarator.7 trr.irin?; Tcr ^^ni-fuX e:-- loyr.eiit later on in the 

c\coi;rar-sd Lo r;zr-ue the cducat^'-^-^l ^^wvicvjxr^ that uill 



• '^'•"^^ shrnid inclv ls ovor-a •? e:ie'-f>vitary ^ \}^\l,s ?.3 7ell junior and 

. C3S =ir.i: -rof sf? 5ional pe p-:'- r.. -r^id Vnvolrrd in "retrain pl^nninp 
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Question; 

2. As a work station sponsor, what suggestions would you make 
to improve the project? 



Supervisor comments: 



i 



7 



Supervisor comments: 



w. 0^ ^ "jte r,, 

vs. -^7 -^^'^ 
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Supervisor comments s 



V; l.iproye this pro-rar. it would nice to have t^e-n everv 
•~ " • - .'^ '-'-^s not c'.':.\;..- to work. This ■ 



Supervisor comments: 

•^••w-'s^on Gl-o'ild be naie so that particiijating students could s-end 
;er -.n two ■ "<\\ts at a ^;iven xtoi-'.' station, 

-^-r-:o students in tl:r- l-^er .rrades (!^-6) shcuM be allo-red to rarticipat 
I :- 'v ■c-h-.-nal-tve prorrams ^rh;;.:;] O'Ter re??'>.%-hle s-cceps-exr^ectations 



Question: 



3» Please ccirTient on any particular problcris yox\ my hi\^o 
encountered in X':c:^king with the progrr'^. 




Supervisor comments: 




Supervisor comments: 



Supervisor comments: 



i- fcnrl.-nits '^0 -lot lool: on thia --ro ■r?5ni a r^art of the 
aoV'ool '/.'.rk. -"'^-o;/ '"o not ■-nt, r^ny nay ro tboy nre not r;art:i.- 

Intfjrostoo in vT.-^r' 'I'hn-^ should he mcco to i>op1:'.:'g 

- v.-r':, -i-'s 3'.^o::.^; li>-^> r)ln7 to t'-e-:, Thev- -.v;".!! iror'-: 'f 
;;-'-.•-.":--> l-.m ti'ne to sta'- ri -ht bobind t'lo". Forturiatpiv I 



ERIC 
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SAMPLE OF RESPONSES FROM TEACHERS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
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SAMPLE OF RESPONSES FROM TEACHERS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING TEE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 

Question: 

1. Pleaso indicate what you feel are the main strengths ^nd 
weaknesses of the Sylacauga Project. 
Teacher comments: 



Teacher comments: 





0* 0/ i 

's./trJ^ /%J^ a^i-^uWO CX^ /ln^<i^^ 





iSL [A 







o 








/ 





Question: 



2. What do you think the relative impact of the Exemplary 
Project has been in your school? 



Teacher comments: 




Teacher comments: 




Question 
3 



^^^^ b^^" accepted by tho commnitv, 

parents, woroic sponsors and other teachers and students? 



Teacher comments: 



c^. 



5/1 ■^^--■-■--vv'w 



Taacher comments 
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Question: 



4. If you were beginning this project over again, what changes 
would you moke? 



Teacher coininents: 
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Teacher coiranents: 



/ 



/ ^ f * ^ 

Me f-Zuffi^yiT -e.y^A/ Mor^ //c^^ -M^ Pca^y^. 

/ 
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Question: 



How do you feel about the use of field trips in acquainting 
students with the types of jobs found in a community? 



Teacher comments: 



Teacher comments ; 



/')^u/(Zi^r j-oo.^^./'/ Sc/laol, //^^^-e^e'x d>A/<el^/Q^^eh -Uv/i" 
ERIC / / / 



Question; 

6. Please discuss how you have involved resource people from 
business and industry in a specific area of responsibility 
and note how you feel these people have accepted the 
Exemplary Project* 
Teacher comments: 

jZc, ^^^^^ />4 
^^^<?^ ^t-i^-^ ■-&''<^^ 



^^^^^ 



Teacher comments: 



Question: 



7. List and discuss nev; activities, teaching methods or 

procedures that you are now Incorporating into your courses 
or programs as a result of the Exemplar37 Project. 

Teacher comments: 




APPENDIX J 

SAMPLE OF RESPONSES FROM STUDENTS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
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SAMPLE OF RESPONSES FROM STUDENTS 
TO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SYLACAUGA EXEMPLARY PROJECT 



Question: 



1. What do you like best about studying careers and occupatloi:^ 
in your vocational classes? 




Student comments: 



Question: 



2, What would you like to have done in your classes to learn 
more about careers and occupations? 



Student conunents: 




Student comments: 



Student comments; 

dLo->3 Ji-U ^J\ta^ aJls^-AAi^lv^;^! 



Question: 



3. Did you tell your parents about this class? If so, what 
did they say about the class? 



Student comments: 




Student comments: 



Student comments: 




Student comments: 




Question: 



4. Please comment on where you work and how well you Hke 
your job. 



Student comments: 





Question: 



5, You were given several tests by your teacher and guidance 

counselor. These tests were designed to help you learn more 
about yourself and your interests. In your classas you 
have studied different careers and occupations. 

Please comment on how you feel these activities and tests 
will help you when you leave school and go to work. 




Student comments: 



Student comments: 




Student comments: 
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SHELTERED WORK EXPERIENCE SUPERVISOR'S 
CHECKLIST FOR STUDENT 
COMPETENCY DEVELOPI^ENT 
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APPENDIX L 

LISTING of' NEW MATERIALS MD TEACHING UNITS 
DEVELOPED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE SYLACAUGA 
VOCATIONAL EXE^4PLARY PROJECT 
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LISTING OF NEW MATERIALS MD TEACHING UNITS 
DEVELOPED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE SYLACAUGA 
VOCATIONAL EXEMPLARY PROJECT 

Part I 

Self-Concept and Attitude Development 

1. Developing Self -Confidence 

2. Why Work 

3. Following Directions 

4. Why Be On Time 

5. Developing Good Work Attitudes 

6. Cooperating On The Job 

7. Growing Up 

8. Discovering Your Interest 

9. Your Personality and Job 

10. Proper Dress 

11. Personal Appearance and Cleanliness 
Part II 

A. Communication Skills 

1. Speaking 

2. Listening 

3. Reading - Food Service 

4. Reading - Commercial Food Services 

5. Reading and Writing 

6. Using The Telephone 
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B, Related Math 

!• Math as Related to Landscape Gardening 

2, Food Service 

3, Commercial Foods 

4, Custodial, Janitorial and Maintenance (Measurement and Measures) 

C. Good Citizenship 

Part III 
Work Areas 

Groundskeepin^ and Landscaping 

1. Lawn Mowing and Grooming 

2. Conservation and Ecology 

3. Constructing a Mini -greenhouse 

Custodial, Janitorial and Maintenance Services 

1. Custodial Care, Equipment and Supplies 

2. Carpet Care 

3. Painting 

Food Services 

1. Food Service Worker 

2. Kitchen Equipment 

3p Preparation of Salads 

4. Job Opportunities 

5. Measuring 

6. Use of Silverware 

7. Table Setting 
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Domestic Services 

Child Care - Section I 

2. Child Care - Section II 

3. Child Care - Section III 

Part IV 

Work Station Supervision Checklists 
Bibliography 



APPENDIX M 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESOURCE MATERIALS UTILIZED 
IN THE SYLACAUGA VOCATIONAL EXEMPLARY PROJECT 
BY EACH OCCUPATIONAL AREA OF STUDY 
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THE ATTITUDE TEST OF THE VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY* 



0. Licit*" <l^bcj£^w are .1 iPunJw r nf sUtoinriit^- rJ'O'it 

jpaJirnal ch*)ire an.I v oik. IJrad 
i ft.t ami decide win t her you nr>'f f w ith it or 
*l -tgrro with it. If }'ou agroe or nu tiv i^Tn * with 
ti. >t-*omcnt, blackrn the r-irc!;* i.'i thf 'ciniiJii 
1: . i- i T on the sf^p.iinU? vtj v i- < *. If y.)n 
•<i.- '^^.'f- or mostly (Iis;i/:re(? \\ \^\ tir •* I'rMoiif, 

:..,vor sM^ot. iJe .suit- your iu:.:\^ ui< ii- ivv ami 
hiu^'k. TCrase complettly any :sn>\vf'r yon \\'\A\ to 
J hnnjic. 

1 Yo 1 ha VI? to know \vhnt y{>ii ;,rp goorl at. 
a:- I Wii.it yni aio poor .it, \ ^ v ynr. ran rhno.^e 
a:- o» v:;'. kUon. 

2. \<<, oMiCM's about tlioir ocmi; rations, lint 
m ii'tj yoiir (»\.n rhoii'f?. 

?f I* s unwise t(« rhoo.^e an O'-'Jupatioa unhj 
: ■ ^av*^ g:\ on it a lot of thought. 

4 Onco you make an orcaj arional i lioicf, yon 
'* ?n't rnak"' anothf r ont . 

5 In makinp an ra a^im il choi.*p, you Pi ttl 
to know what \.\ \i\ af j ^'ison yon ar»:. 

6. A persnn ran «io vthjnq; ho want;- lonp 
' 0 trios \vi\'\. 

7. Your oocu nation is imj inrjmt horau^-r it do- 
ttrniincs how much you ran t am. 

8. A ron^Hlorition of what you aro j^ood at is 
niore important than what yuw hko in cho'j.^ing an 
o cuiiation. 

0 PI .m> whirh aro inrlcfinito now will heromo 

* nut' 'i r-h^arer in the future. 

S,. Your ju'ronts i roh.^My know bctt«-'r than 
"r Imj(\v whi« !i ocfMiyiKjon vou ^i.ould ont'M*. 
'1 Work is woi^im riilu iuuifilv l'fr au^«> if !» 
vott hii\ t'i' ritiriits vf>i; v.atit. 
12 !<drtid-. rv. 

■ -J vVh\ fry m «uM'id« wxhax r-n orrnpnii.»!i uht n 
■'. t,,i; t -.^r iin. 

:• r^-'-^ probiM\ i ; • jt< ru<v |o In- ?;v.'..^Nfji; 
. ' i '• i it ?:t -i:.'! . 

■a H - ;hr *;nir' \' >!; 1.'. e-hould ha\- 

V . !-iind i';t :fy \^ 1! !»i.r:-. nj, al onf thi- «,f up ,- 
V- Tt y<.a int»>nd fr) « utn 

"•). rfioro .'UP 'O n-"t.v fu-for^ to (OTiNiilur ui 
rhjro''^^ an or'( !i;> thou , -ir liard to ui il.p a dc- 

{ r 1:1. 

17 S irnrtinirs can't g'^f into flio otT-ui-n- 
' •11 > «iu w.im ro <^nf :• 

IS. You c xn't p;o ^ t ry far wmu;; h\' fr»IIo\\ ii3g 
^our rarf^ntV ad^ ir^e about wlncli o<TUp;ition fo 
r • •• 

f ) W fvkinc: in an orrupatioii is mufh hkr* <r'j- 
'i.u. -I s:]>o )|. 

20 The licsf thini; to do is to tr\ mif apuI 
o : ••if'»;,ns, and tlic n rhoo.<p tlu onr- >on liko 

* br >t 

21. Tlion? is only orio orMipafiou for f*arh in- 
iv. i 'u.\I 

2 ; Tho n:<.*if inipovtaut r rmsidr i;if ;nn m rliof)^- 

* ini: n oi'cujMrirm i> v^hcthor ,\f)ii iikc 

23. Whi'fht r yu': .;ir> intrrf'.sffd uu rr ro;".- 
■'iii i>' nf)t a>< itii] oi :ii'i^ a.s -a ^ on f*.'Mi do » 

•u k 

21. Vou gf't info an orrupaHon njo^rb h\ 
cfjancr. 

C*' It's w^" you know, wit v. hat > on know, 
iroportant iu a. ui»ation. 
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26. Choose an opcupation whifh pivcs you a 
eliftnre to help others. 

27. Choo-^t: an oeiMiparion, then plan how to 
enter it. 

28. Choose an orcupnt on in whl^h you cnn 
.'iomoday become fnmt'iis. 

20 h* yoi: have hoiao d luht:? nhov.i v.'hat you 
want to (lo, a.-k your paivn'-- or friends for nrlvice 
and srirppstions. 

30. Choose an occupation which allows you to 
do what yo>i believe in. 

31. Thf most important part of work is the 
ploa«*iro which conu's finin do ; ,r it, 

32 T*: doesn't mntffr which orrupation you 
ohooso (IS long it pays w.il. 

33. As far as rhoo:--ivc: an ncpiipatinn is ron- 
cern^il, something will c onio nlonf^ .sooner or later. 

01. Why worry about chuo^in^; nu otTupatinn 
when you don't have anviljiii^^ to say about it 
anywiy. 

35 The bfst on-upation is one whi(h hafs in ter- 
es* mg work, 

oO. I rralK' can't find any ation tliat lias 

mra h appe al to \n(\ 

37. I have liule or no id^^a of what worhing 
will b' likr\ 

3S. Wh.-n I nni trying tn s^idy. I nff-nn finrl 
myselt dayclreaining about wliai it'll ho like whon 
I start working, 

39. If I have to go into the military, I think 
I'll wait to choose an occupation uiitd Tm ou^. 

40. When it comes to choosing an occupation, 
ril mako up my own mind. 

41. I want to nvUly accomIdi^^h something in 
my work — to make* a ^rrc:i^ tilrcnn iy or earn lots 
of mcTf V or help a groat number of people. 

42 As long as I can remember I've known 
\.'.:it I want to do. 

43. I can't understand how some people can be 
so .-ot abotir, what they want to do. 

4t. My O'vupation will havf to he one which 
ha? shf::*f hours and nico worhii'g rcmrlitions. 

4.5 The occupation I choo^^ has to give me 
plenty ri freedom to clo what I v.-mt. 

40. I want an occupation which pays good 
irioney. 

47. T ouon wonifer how >uccp?sful 111 ho in L:- 
O'* 'pat if in. 

I I know which f>cfMii>ati()M I want ia t rir. ;. 
hut I Iiavc dillifulty in prci>anng uly^«l•h* for it. 

49. I know von* Iittje nl)ont the re'junvjnrir- 
of occup-ruons. 

50. I want to continue my s«'hooIi>iir- bur I 
don*t know what courses to takt^ or wlm U ornji ,i- 
tion to choo>?p. 

51. I spend a lot of time wi>liing I couhl 
work that I knov/ I cannot c\'fT po,-sif;h- do. 

52. I'm not goin^r to worry about chno^imr -mx 
occur at ion until I'm out of school. 

53. If I can just help t)thers in my work. I'l! he 
hapi y. 

54. I gupss evciybody has to go to work ^^OrOf r 
or htf»r, but I flon't look forward to it. 

55. I oftc-n daydrf-am about wliat I want to b-. 
but I really don't have an occupatiourd choice. 

56. The greatot aiu^cal of an ocmipation ro mo 
is tjie opportunity it ])rovidf\s for £:( ttini: valiead 

57. Everyone seems to tell mv ,>o mot lung iltN 
lerent, until now I rlnn't know whidi ocrupafjon 
to ' luiose. 

58. I have a pretty good idea of the nocupaiin-i 
I want to enter, but I (h)n't know hnw tn go abm • 
it. 

50. I pl.nn to follow the occupation my par"tr< 

KO. I seldom think about the Of»Mipanon I w.or 
to enter. 



Correct Responses for Measurement of Vocational Maturity on "The 
Attitude Test of The Vocational Development Inventory." 



VM Scale 



4. 


F 


15. 


F 


27 = 


T 


38. 


F 


51. 


F 


5. 


T 


16. 


T 


28. 


F 


39. 


F 


52. 


F 


6. 


F 


18. 


F 


29. 


T 


40. 


T 


53. 


F 


7. 


F 


19. 


F 


30. 


T 


41. 


F 


54 0 


F 


8. 


F 


20. 


F 


31. 


T 


42. 


F 


55. 


F 


10. 


F 


21. 


F 


32. 


F 


43. 


F 


56. 


F 


11. 


F 


23. 


F 


33. 


F 


45. 


F 


57. 


F 


12. 


F 


24. 


F 


34. 


F 


48. 


F 


58. 


F 


13. 


F 


25. 


F 


36. 


F 


49. 


F 


59. 


F 


14. 


F 


26. 


F 


37. 


F 


50. 


F 


60. 


F 



Correct Responses for Measurement of Deviation on "The Attitude Test 
of The Vocational Development Inventory." 

D Scale 

1. F 3. F 17. F 35. F 46. F 

2. F 9. F 22. F 44. T 47. F 



• 
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APPENDIX 0 

THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST RESPONSE SHEET 
AS MODIFIED FOR SELF-CONCEPT IN MIDDLE 
GRADE STUDENTS 
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CODE # 



RATER 



!• Eow does this person see himself: Does he lack confidence or is he self-confident? 



Essentially Negative 
Lacks self-confidence 



2 3 4 5 ~ 



7 G 5 10 

Essentially positive 
Is self-confident 



2. To what extent is this person identified with others? How does he see himself 
with others? 



O 1 2 3 

Strongly alienated 



7 8 : 10 

Strongly Identified 



To ■ -hat e::tent is this person open to nex7 experiences? 



0 12 
Closed, prejudiced 
(Distorted reactions) 



8 9 10 

Essentially open 
and accepting 



4. To what extent may the student be considered adequate? Determine this by averaging 
the above ratings* 



1 2 3 4 5 r 

Student is generally 
inadequate 



7 8 9 10 

Student is very 
adequate 
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APPENDIX P 



BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 
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BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 



Directions 

Students of this school, like students of all schools, have different 
feelings about things. This survey is for you to express your feelings 
toward yourself, other students, your teachers, your school administration, 
and your school as a whole. This is NOT a test. There are no "RIGHT" 
or "WRONG" answers as a whole. EVERY ANSWER THAT TELLS HOW YOU FEEL IS 
A RIGHT ANSWER FOR YOU. By marking how you feel about each statement, 
you can help your school become a better school. 

Fill the following blanks. 

Date Boy or Girl 



School Grade 

DIRECTIONS : 



Draw a circle around MT if the statement is mostly true or true for you. 
Draw a circle around S if the statement is about half -true and half- 
false for you. Draw a circle around MF if the statement is mostly-false 
or false for you. 



MT 


S 


MF 


1. 


MT 


S 


MF 


2. 


MT 


S 


MF 


3. 


MT 


S 


MF 


4. 


MT 


S 


MF 


5. 


MT 


S 


MF 


6. 


MT 


S 


MF 


7. 


MT 


s 


MF 


8. 



O— — T^-^j — »*w w.»^«...^i_i w J. Wl.J.CLb J. U/C^^^VC iJLl 

order to please someone else. 

It worries me to think that some of the people I know may 
dislike me. 

MT S MF 5. I feel that I have little to give to the helping of others. 

I feel that I might be a failure if I don't make certain 
changes in my life. 

When meeting a person for the first time, I want to know 
at once whether he or she likes me. 

Although people sometimes praise me, I feel that I do not 
really earn the praise. 
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MT S MF 9. I become afraid when I think of something I have done wrong 
or might do wrong in the future. 

MT S MF 10. I would be happier if I didn't have certain faults or fears 
about myself. 

MT S MF 11. I am not at ease at parties and other social affairs. 

MT S MF 12. I don't know what I really want out of life. 

MT S MF 13. I feel that I am too often left out of things. 

MT S MF 14. When my feelings change from sad to happy and happy to sad, 
I do not know why. 

MT S MF 15. I feel unhappy much of the time. 

MT S MF 16. I dislike several of my classmates. 

MT S MF 17. Members of my class do not know each other very well. 

MT S MF 18. Students at this school are snobbish or "stuck-up." 

MT S MF 19. Many of my classmates do not act as old as their age. 

MT S MF 20. A few students at this school run all the student affairs. 

MT S MF 21. Many boys and girls at this school feel that they do not 
"belong" here. 

MT S MF 22. There is little effort at this school to make new students 
feel "at home". 

MT S MF 23. Students at this school do not try to help other students who 
are in trouble. 

MT S MF 24. I find it hard to take a real interest in the activities of 
some of my friends. 

MT S MF 25. When I am first getting to know a person of my age, I compare 
him or her with me to see whether I am better or not as good 
as this person. 

MT S MF 26. I think that my teachers in general will not listen enough 
to student ideas . 

MT S MF 27. I feel that few of my teachers are willing to help one student 
at a time, (that is to help a student individually). 

MT S MF 28. Some of my teachers favor girls more than boys. 

MT S MF 29. Some of my teachers favor boys more than girls. 
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MT S MF 30. Not many of my teachers are up to date (as they are behind 
the times) in what they teach and how they teach it. 

MT S MF 31. I feel that many of my teachers think I know less than I 
do know. 

MT S MF 32. It seems to me that some of my teachers often talk unkindly 
to students. 

MT S MF 33. It seems to me that several of my teachers are nervous and 
easily excited. 

MT S MF 34. Some of my teachers are always using words that are too 
big for me to understand. 

MT S MF 35. I believe that most of my teachers are too strict. 

MT S MF 36. My teachers expect too much of me. 

MT S MF 37. I believe I have a teacher who would give a higher grade 
because a student complimented him or her or did a favor 
for the teacher. 

MT S MF 38. I hate at least one of my teachers. 

MT S MF 39. I think that some of my teachers seem to feel that they are 
always right and the student is always wrong. 

MT S MF 40. I believe that some of my teachers try to make students 
afraid of them. 

MT S MF 41. It seems to me that some of my teachers are inclined to be 
"bossy". 

MT S MF 42. I feel that none of my teachers grade fairly. 

MT S MF 43. I believe that most of my teachers should be more pleasant 
and cheerful. 

MT S MF 44. I think that most of my teachers would rather not see and 
talk to me when school is out. 

MT S MF 45. In many of my classes I feel that the teachers do not want 
me to express my real opinion, thoughts, or idea. 

MT S MF 46. I feel that the principal does not like suggestions from the 
students. 

MT S MF 47. I think the principal is too strict. 

MT S MF 48. I would not go to the principal's office to talk to him 
unless I was made to go. 

MT S MF 49. I believe there are too many rules in this school. 
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MT S MF 50. I don^t believe the principal would want to help me with 
a personal problem. 

MT S MF 51. It seems to me that if a student is from a family who has 

more money, or is considered more important, that he or she 
will get better treatment from the principal* 

MT S MF 52. I believe this school would run just as well without our 
principal. 

MT S MF 53. I don't know what our principal does to make this school 
better. 

MT S MF 54. There are many things about my principal that I wish he or 
she would improve. 

MT S MF 55. I believe this school could be run much better. 

MT S MF 56. It seems to me that my textbooks are "behind the times" 
or not up to date. 

MT S MF 57. I don't believe that any of my courses or subjects will be 
useful to me in the work I might do when I finish school. 

MT S MF 58. I think there is little opportunity or chance for students 
in this school of different grades to meet and get to know 
each other. 

MT S MF 59. I think there are too many things that our school organizations 
are not allowed to do. 

MT S MF 60. At this school art exhibits, musical programs, assembly 

programs, and the like are not put on to help students learn 
more but to show them off. 
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APPENDIX Q 



GALLINGTON'S OBJECTIVE INSTRUMENT AND 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ITS USE 



PAGEjy^- jg ^gy OF T HIS DOCUMENT HW 
HM ' mVEU PllLUll iU 11 J BlLIl i d UUDllH i i ED 
TO IPim B MC DULU i ' lfiiU RlHliaJJWy i i i lWH 
BERIFieB BILLAUAE 11' WOULD NOT REPRO- 
DUCE IN MICROFICHE. 
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APPENDIX R 



SYLACAUGA EXEiyiPLARY PROJECT BUDGET 
1970-1973 



at 



22^ 
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Title of Project: A SHSLT^nED ^JORIC KIPERISNCE CENTERllS) CURRICULUIi FOR 

LOW ACIiy.EVIKC STUDFi-ITS 

H.nns.of Project Director: Dr. Uillictn Bcrryinan 

Applicant Organir.^tion: Sylaccufta City Board of SducaKion 

Bsginaaig a::d ending detsr?: July U 1573 to June 30^ 197: 



BUDGiiT 1970-7.1 

T':'achers'*Cco.:dinjr/»:or3 Scl^^ries $32s632,27 

rOncrotary 2,200.00 

Consultants 450 qt) 

Kmpioyee Ben<:f its for Teachers 

and S<3cretary 45434,C0 

Consultant Travel 

Staff Travel i 2.0.13 

Curriculum Materials for Work SxoGrianceis ^99.5^> 

Curriculum Materials for Core Prcgrafn 70S ,22 

Supplies for ICork Eiiperiencas 6fi3#96 

Paparo pL^nncilSp etc. 166.51 

Tc 1 ephona 27 . 56 

Post.-ge 25. Ca 
Duplication and Reproduction 

Evaluation itJervices 300.00 
Hzjuipm^nt 

(Tools for I'ork E:-:periencas) 4«.77T .0? 

TOTAL $47^023,21 
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Title of Project : A SHELTERED IvORK EXPERIEflCE CENTERED CURRICULUM FOR 

LOW ACHISVIKG STUDENTS 

Name of Project Director: Dr, Williain C, Berryman 

Applicant OrgGnisacion: Sylacauga City Board of Education 

Beginning and Ending dates: July 1^ 1971 to June 30^ 1972 



BUDGET 1971-72 

Categpo AmonBL. 

Teachers ''Coordinators Salaries $ 32*.CCD*C0 

Secretary 2s>CrO,CO 

Consultants 25O#G0 

Employee Bonef its for Teachers 

and Secretary 45450.69 

Consultant Travel 150 ..CO 

Staff Travel 200.00 

Curriculum Materials for Ihrk Escperiences 500,00 

Curriculiua Materials for Core Program UOOO^CO 

Supplies for Work Escperiences IjOOO.OO 

Paper, stencils, etc. 000,00 

Telephone 45.75 

Postage 45.53 

Evaluation Services 475*00 

Equipment 

(Tools for Work Experiences) ;i.^000.O0, 

TOTAL $ 44,756.97 
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Title of Project: A SHELTSrvSD tvORK EJCPERIEKCH CENTERED CURRiqULU« FOR 

LOU ACniEVIKS- STUDE?iTS 

Nams of Project Director: Kr. Ruben fu Porch 

Applicant Organization: Sylacauga City Board of education 

Beginning and Ending dates: July i,. 1972 to June 30^ 1973 



Teachsrs'Coordinators Salaries 

Secretary 

Consultants 

E'spioyee Benefits for Teachers 
and Secretary 

Consultant Travel 

Sta.vf travel 

CurriGulu3 ^^aterials for w^ork ^.meriences 

Curriculum f-faterialG for Coro Program 

Supplies for Work EKoeriences 

Paper^ stencilSjj etCo 

Telephone 

Postage 

Tncu!;cnce " Liability 
Evaluation Services 



2quipir.ant 

(Tools for Work EKperiences) 



$ 92^360,00 
2»C3O,00 

says. 95 

200.-00 



TOTAL 



200.00 
375.00 

$41,293.05 
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Titla of Project: A SHELTERED ^^ORK EXPERIENCE CENTERED CURRICULUM FQR 

LOW ACHIEVING STUDENTS 

Name pf Project Director: ' Dr. William C. Berryraan (1970-71-72)and 

Mr. Ruben H. Porch Ci972'-73) 

Applic^int Organization: Sylacauga City Board of Education 

Beginning and Ending dates: July 1, 1970 to June 30^ 1973 



1970- 71 $47,023.21 

1971- 72 /f4,796.97 

1972- 73 41,293.95 



TOTAL FOR 

I?ROJECT $133,114.13 
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